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1.  GAS  INDUSTRY 


Educotion 

Dottenieich.  F.  H.  SPECIALIZED  ENGI¬ 
NEERS  FOR  THE  NATURAL  GAS  INDUS¬ 
TRY.  Am.  Gas  J.,  177.  21-22  (1952)  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Texas  College  of  Arts  and  Industries  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  now  offer  accredited  un¬ 
dergraduate  programs  in  the  combined  fields 
of  petroleum  and  natural  ga.s  engineering.  Tex¬ 
as  A.  and  I.  has  al.so  initiated  graduate  work 
leading  to  the  master’s  degree. 

Abstracters  note:  The  natural  gas  indu.stry  is 
the  nation’s  sixth  largest  industry’.  However, 
very  little  has  been  done  to  train  men  at  the 
college  level  for  careers  in  the  industry.  The 
gas  industry  has  grown  fa.ster  than  its  supply 
of  men  for  supervisory  and  administrative  posi¬ 
tions.  In  employing  engineering  graduates,  com¬ 
panies  are  required  to  provide  costly  and  time 
consuming  periods  of  cadet  training.  Southern 
gas  companies  are  working  closely  with  Prof. 
Dotterweich  at  Texas  A.  and  1.  to  provide  col¬ 
lege  level  academic  training  for  the  natural 
gas  industry.  Also,  gas  companies  from  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States  established  the  Institute  of 
Gas  Technology’  11  years  ago  as  a  unique  center 
of  research,  education  and  information  devoted 
exclusively  to  gas  industry  problems.  Manu¬ 
factured  gas  as  well  as  natural  gas  is  covered. 
Graduate  fellowships  are  available  at  IGT  to 
assist  w’orthy  students  financially  in  graduate 
level  training  at  the  master’s  and  doctoral  lev¬ 
els  in  the  technology  of  the  gas  industry. 

J.  D.  Parent 

Fuel  Economy  Plan 

Minister  of  Fuel  and  Power.  REPORT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  POLICY 
FOR  THE  USE  OF  FUEL  AND  POWER  RE¬ 
SOURCES  242  pp.  (H.M.S.O.)  (1952)  Septem¬ 
ber:  Gas  J.  (British)  271,  626-631  (1952) 
September  17;  Gas  World  (British)  136,  633- 
641,  642  (1952)  September  13;  Gas  Times 
(British)  72.  349-354,  367  (1952)  September 
19. 

The  Committee  on  National  Policy  for  the  Use 
of  Fuel  and  Power  Resources,  was  appointed 
July  1951  by  the  Minister  of  Fuel  and  Power. 


The  Committee  was  charged  to  consider  any 
possible  further  steps  to  promote  the  best  use 
of  fuel  and  power  resources,  and  it  assumed 
that  the  aims  of  a  national  policy  of  best  use 
should  ( 1 )  meet  fully  the  demands  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  services,  when  sold  at  prices  correspond¬ 
ing  to  costs,  (2)  provide  export  fuels  of  types 
and  amounts  most  profitable  to  the  country,  (3) 
promote  maximum  economic  efficiency  of  use, 
(4)  encourage  the  services  of  the  fuel  giving 
beat  returns.  Because  of  shortages,  present  sup¬ 
plies  must  be  properly  shared  and  in  spite  of 
planned  expansions  in  all  fuels,  this  condition 
will  continue  for  some  years.  Problems  of  pric¬ 
ing,  improved  efficiency  and  coordinated  use 
will  require  much  work  by  a  Joint  Planning 
Board  of  representatives  of  the  nationalized 
fuel  and  power  industries.  Problems  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  abstracted  in  some  detail. 

O.  P.  Bry.sch 

GastOil  Future 

FORECAST  FOR  PETROCHEMICALS.  Oil 
Gas  J.,  51,  102-105  (1952)  September  1. 

A  long  range  nation-wide  survey  of  the  trends 
and  requirements  of  the  petrochemical  industry 
for  the  period  1955  to  1975  has  been  prepared 
by  Standard  Oil  Development  Co.  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  “Paley  Report”.  End-uses  are  estimated 
for  synthetic  rubbers  and  fibers,  plastics,  de¬ 
tergents.  organic  chemicals,  fertilizers  and  a 
variety  of  other  products.  It  is  estimated  that 
6  billion  pounds  of  natural  gas  will  be  u.sed  for 
petrochemical  manufacture  in  1956,  with  the 
1975  figure  at  14  billion  pounds.  It  is  thought 
that  the  1975  figure  will  repre.sent  only  2.3?? 
of  the  total  consumption,  (.see  Gas  Abs.  8, 
164  (1952)  August).  J.  D.  Parent 

Gas  Prices 

Smith,  N.  L.  A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  THE 
PRICING  OF  GAS.  Gas.  28.  117-118  (1952) 
September. 

In  the  recent  FPC  opinion  No.  228  involving 
minimum  well-head  price  fixing,  the  commis¬ 
sion  decided  that  although  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  principle  of  minimum  well-head 
prices  in  the  interest  of  conservation  a  state 
commission  could  not  circumvent  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  FPC  and  disallowed  the  well-head  min¬ 
imum  as  a  cost  of  service  to  be  used  as  a  basi.'< 
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for  rate  fixitiK.  The  author  exprea-sed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  reexamination  nhould  be  made  of  the 
conventional  approach  to  pricing. 

J.  I).  Parent 

Growth  of  Rogulation 

Smith,  N.  L.  PUBLIC  UTILITY  REtiULA- 
TION.  Aw.  Has  J..  177,  2.1-26  (1962)  Sep- 
temlKT. 

Thia  article,  hy  a  Commiaaioner  of  the  F'ed- 
eral  Power  Commiaaion,  briefly  review.s  the 
hiatory  of  utility  retrulation  and  the  Rradual 
expanaion  of  the  [Kiwera  of  reKulatory  commia- 
aiona.  A.  FL  Neumann 

Industry  Development 

Newcomb,  M.  DON’T  FETTER  THE  GROW- 
ING  GIANT.  .4m.  (ias  .Assoc.  Monthly,  .34, 
8-11,  42-4.')  (1952)  September. 

Thia  article,  an  abridged  veraion  of  an  addre.s.s 
intended  primarily  for  a  Texas  audience,  em- 
phasizea  that  vigoroua  free  enterprise  has  pro¬ 
moted  the  natural  gaa  industry’s  growth  nation¬ 
ally  despite  encompassing  regulations.  How¬ 
ever,  the  author  cautions :  “there  must  be  a  limit 
to  the  natural  gas  reserves  which  will  ultimate¬ 
ly  lie  available;  and  at  some  point  there  should 
Ik*  a  restraint  uiion  the  construction  of  new 
facilities  or  additional  facilities  for  the  ex|)orta- 
tion  of  gas  from  the  producing  states.’’ 

A.  E.  Neumann 

Rato  Making 

Scraag,  11.  A.  A  RESTATEMENT  OF  FUN¬ 
DAMENTALS  OF  UTILITY  RATE  MAKING. 
I‘ublic  Vtditics  Fortn.,  50,  347-354  (1952)  Sep¬ 
tember  11. 

A  proiH*r  charge  for  a  .service  by  a  public  util¬ 
ity  is  bused  on  the  cost  of  providing  the  .serv¬ 
ice.  ('osts  to  the  utility  include  direct  costs  of 
o|H‘ration  such  as  lalxir  and  material;  taxes;  de¬ 
preciation  and  annual  return.  Direct  costs  and 
ta.xes  deiHMul  on  expenditures.  Depreciation  is 
bu.sed  on  the  annual  cost  of  capital.  In  this  time 
of  inflation  dirtsrt  costs  of  operation  and  coat 
of  replacement  are  increasing.  Some  industries 
are  nut  unduly  affected  since  prices  can  be 
raised,  but  regulated  enterprises  are  not  .so  for¬ 
tunate  as  immediate  adjustments  in  charges 
are  not  jHissible.  la'ssened  earning  ixiwer  means 
inadequate  returns  on  utility  investments  and 


inability  to  attract  new  capital.  Much  new  cap¬ 
ital  has  been  invested  in  the  gas  industry  in 
recent  years,  but  primarily  as  debt  financing, 
which  may  indicate  inability  to  sell  equity 
on  reasonable  terms.  Rates  then  must  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  be  fair  to  consumers  and  investors 
alike.  J.  D.  Parent 

SEC  and  Section  30 

Cook,  D.  C.  SEC  PLANS  UNDER  SECTION 
.30  OF  THE  HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT.  Pub¬ 
lic  UtUities  Fortn.,  50,  333-346  (1952)  Septem¬ 
ber  11. 

Sections  11  and  30  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Co.  Act  are  discussed,  particularly  sec¬ 
tion  30.  Section  11  directed  the  SEC  to  reduce 
uneconomical  holding  company  systems  to  in¬ 
tegrated  systems,  while  30  directed  the  com¬ 
mission  to  report  on  pos.sible  combinations 
which  could  be  made  in  the  interest  of  economy. 
Section  30  was  designed  to  promote  reorgani¬ 
zation  and  simplification  of  holding  companies 
and  11  was  designed  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
holding  companies,  for  divestment  of  properties 
not  geographically  integrated  into  the  system 
and  assurance  of  equitable  voting  power.  Low¬ 
ering  of  cost  to  the  public  and  more  economical 
usage  of  power  resources  are  the  principal  ob¬ 
jectives.  The  work  under  section  11  is  now 
largely  done,  and  section  30  will  assume  more 
prominence  in  the  future.  J.  D.  Parent 

2.  APPLIANCES 

Gas  Burners 

Brumbaugh,  1.  V.  GAS  BURNER  WITH  VER¬ 
TICALLY  SPACED  PORTS  AND  INTERIOR 
BAFFLE.  U.S.  2,609,871  (1952)  September  9. 

A  gas  conversion  burner  for  coal  furnaces  and 
boilers  is  described.  E.  F.  Searight 

Wheelock,  C.  M.  GAS  BURNER  WITH  SEC¬ 
ONDARY  AIR  FEED.  U.S.  2,610,676  (1952) 
September  16. 

A  ga.s  burner  with  special  provision  for  sec¬ 
ondary  aeration  is  described.  E.  F.  Searight 

Wright,  R.  C.  (assigned  to  Iron  F'ireman  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.)  GAS  BURNER.  U.S.  2,609,- 
866  (1952)  September  9. 

A  new  gas  burner  for  use  with  LP-gases  for 
residential  heating  is  described.  E.  F.  Searight 


House  Heating 

Carroll,  A.  L.  NEW  YORK  FIELD  TESTS 
SHOW  THE  GREATER  EFFICIENCY  OF 
GAS  OVER  OIL.  Ga.s  Hvat, 33,  34,  42  (1952) 
AuKU.st. 

The  report  covers  the  fuel  usatte  for  an  entire 
heating'  season  of  51  oil-heated  residences  in 
Westchester  County  (a  suburb  of  New  York 
City ) ,  and  56  gas-heated  residences.  Corrections 
were  made  for  variations  in  house  construction, 
insulation,  temf)erature  and  other  factors  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  common  factual  relationship  between 
the  two  fuels  as  they  are  found  in  the  field.  Tests 
were  ba.sed  on  manufactured  gas  of  537  Btu, 
but  all  results  are  rejHjrted  in  therms  ( 100,000 
Btu.).  Author’s  Abstract 

Hazel,  C.  S.  WHAT  PHILADELPHIA  GAS 
WORKS  HAS  EXPERIENCED  IN  12  YEARS 
OF  HOUSE  HEATING  SERVICE.  Gas  Age. 
110,  25-28  (1952)  July  3. 

In  view  of  a  jump  in  saturation  from  one  to 
17  percent  in  twelve  years,  the  Philadelphia 
Gas  Works  customer  relations  program  with 
emphasis  on  ({uality  equipment  and  installation 
along  with  a  well  planned  program  to  promote 
summer  use  of  heater  pilots  has  resulted  in 
satisfaction  and  economy  for  the  customer  and 
the  utility.  R.  A.  Brown 

McCrory.  W.  E.  SPACE  HEATER  WITH 
MEANS  TO  PREHEAT  FUEL  THEREFOR. 
U.S.  2.608,967  (1952)  September  2. 

This  patent  sugge.sts  a  method  for  preheating 
fuel  to  a  gas  8|)ace-heater.  E.  Searight 


3.  COMBUSTION  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  FURNACES 

Flame  Electrode 

Kaehni,  W.  L.  and  Kaehni,  F.  J.  (assigned  to 
Metal  Carbides  Corp.)  METHOD  AND  AP- 
PARATUS  FOR  CONTROLLING  THE  GEN¬ 
ERATION  AND  APPLICATION  OF  HEAT. 
U.S.  2,604,936  (1952)  July  29. 

A  method  of  controlling  the  generation  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  heat  by  the  use  of  a  unidirectional, 
high  potential  electric  current  is  claimed.  This 


is  done  by  utilizing  the  fiame  or  heated  media 
as  one  of  the  electnxles  and  the  surface  to  be 
heated  or  an  adjacent  member  as  the  other  elec- 
trotle.  Greater  heat  generation,  improvement 
of  combustion,  and  control  over  direction  of 
flame  are  claimetl.  R.  A.  Brown 

Ore  Reduction 

Totzek,  F.  (assigned  to  Koppers  ('ompany,  Inc.) 
METHOD  AND  APPARATUS  FOR  THE 
PRODUCTION  OF  IRON.  U.S.  2,605,180  (1952) 
July  29. 

Improved  op«'ration  of  blast  furnaces  using 
oxygenated  bla.st  of  above  30^^  O-  content  is  ob- 
taineil  by  adding  carbon  monoxide  (or  other 
reducing  gas)  through  the  tuyeres  the  latter 
being  specially  designed  to  mix  the  injected  gas¬ 
es.  An  enlargement  of  the  high-temperature  re¬ 
action  zone  in  the  hearth  is  claimed,  and  this 
is  further  ensured  by  u.se  of  more  tuyeres 
spaced  more  closely,  O.  P.  Bry.sch 

Stuart  A.  T.  PROCESS  FOR  THE  REDUC- 
TION  OF  METAL  OXIDES  BY  GASES.  U.S. 
2,609,288  (1952)  September  2. 

A  proce.s8  for  the  reduction  of  metal  oxides 
without  fusion  which  comprises  the  steps  of 
feeding  oxide  ore  to  a  furnace  having  super- 
im|)osed  preheating,  reduction  and  cooling 
zones,  preheating  and  effecting  reduction  of  the 
ore  by  alternate  cycles  of  gas  circulation,  the 
first  cycle  compri.sing  the  circulation  of  a  hot 
gas  through  the  reduction  and  preheating  zones, 
the  second  cycle  being  a  reducing  cycle  wherein 
hot  reducing  gas  is  circulated  only  through  the 
reducing  zone,  withdrawing  the  gases  from  the 
furnace,  re|)eating  the  reducing  cycle  until  the 
ore  is  reduced,  removing  the  reduced  metal 
from  the  furnace,  extracting  heat  and  impuri¬ 
ties  from  the  withdrawn  ga.ses,  and  heating  the 
gases  to  be  u.sed  in  new  cycles  of  circulation 
by  means  of  the  extracted  heat.  O.  P.  Brysch 

The  following  articles,  the  abstracts  for  which 
appear  on  the  pages  indicated,  are  also  called 
to  your  attention : 

Walker,  P.  L.  HYDROCARBON  BURNING 
VELOCITIES,  p.  219 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  MARKET.  (PROPANE), 
p.  213 
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4.  CARBONIZATION  AND 
GASIFICATION 

Coal  Cloaning 

Cn-ntz,  VV.  L.  ancl  Miller,  J.  W.  I’KKI’ARA- 
TION  (  IIARACTKRISTK'S  OF  COAL  FROM 
IMKK  COl’N'TY',  KY’.  U.S.  Kureau  of  Mines 
ReiMirt  of  InvestiKationa  4'JIO,  (1952)  Septem- 
laT. 

I ’reparation  data  are  reiKirted  on  samples  from 
HI  mines  in  1 1  coal  b«*ds  in  Pike  County,  east¬ 
ern  Kentucky,  in  the  eiifhth  rei)ort  of  this  series. 
Despite  hiKh  sulfur  content,  the  la*ds  containinR 
the  principal  reserves  generally  will  yield  satis¬ 
factory  metallurjrical-Krade  washe<l  coal.  Of 
the  8.199,79H  tons  productsi  in  1949,  1,275,821 
tons  were  cleaned  in  8  plants.  O.  P.  Bry.sch 

I  Ni-edham,  L.  W.  TIIK  ('LKANING  OF 

i  SMAM,  COAL-I.  (Uig  World  (Briti.sh),  1.26, 

i  ( 'ok iiiK  Section,  26-29  (1952)  AuRU.st  2. 

I  Small  coal  (below  1  2-inch  in  size)  which  is 

I  of  most  interest  to  coke-oven  ojK^rators  has  be¬ 

come  a  more  ditlicult  problem  lH*cau.se  of  in- 
creas»-d  fineness  ami  dirt  content.  Improved 
jiyr,  dense  medium  and  trough  washer  equip¬ 
ment  is  IwiriK  slowly  introduced.  Methods  of 
checkiiiK  the  accuracy  of  separation  of  clean 
coal  and  refuse  by  the  u.se  of  curves  of  ash  dis¬ 
tribution  in  sink  and  float  are  treated. 

O.  P.  Bry.sch 

COi  Reduction 

Stalhed,  J.  L.  and  OdlwrK,  J.  A.  B.,  Soderfors, 
.Sweden  (assijfned  to  Stora  Kopparbt'rgs  Bertf- 
slatfs  Akt.  Sweden).  REDUCTION  OF  CO2- 
CONTAINING  GASES.  U.S.  2,607,667  (1952) 
.Aujru.st  19. 

A  method  is  descrilsMl  of  priKlucinj?  a  reduc¬ 
ing  Kas  from  CO;  natural  jras  by  reaction  with 
a  lonjr  vertical  column  of  electrically  heated  car- 
iMinactKius  material,  preferably  coke.  Sulphur 
removal  is  obtained  by  usinjr  spoiiRe  iron,  lime 
slurry,  or  limestone  in  the  coke  Vied. 

\V.  G.  Bair 

Coke  Oven  Operations 

llopton,  G.  U.  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
PROGRESS  IN  THE  GAS  INDUSTRY.  PART 
II.  STORAGE.  UTILIZATION  AND  BY¬ 


PRODUCTS.  Chem.  ProctHs  Eng.  (British), 
HH.  .201-204  (1952)  June. 

This  is  the  second  in  a  series  dealinK  with  chem¬ 
ical  enKini'ering  applications  in  the  Briti.sh  gas 
industry.  Storage  and  utilization  are  discussed 
from  a  design  point  of  view.  By-pnxlucts  re¬ 
covery  from  coke-oven  gas  are  al.so  discussed. 

\V.  G.  Bair 

.ST.  LOUIS  COKE  OVENS.  Coke  and  Ga.g 
(British)  11,30.2-310  (1952)  September. 

The  new  battery  of  40  Simon-Carves  compound 
underjet  coke  ovens  produced  its  first  coke  on 
April  22,  1952,  for  the  Great  Lakes  Carbon 
Corp.  at  St.  Ix)uis,  Mo.  It  is  the  first  battery 
of  Briti.sh  design  and  construction  in  the  United 
States  and  was  built  of  imported  materials  in 
le.ss  than  a  year.  It  replaces  the  old  8-oven 
Belgian  battery  and  utilizes  the  coal  and  coke 
handling  system  of  the  remaining  56-oven  Hop¬ 
pers  battery.  The  ovens  are  20-1/2  inches  aver¬ 
age  width,  13.25  tons  capacity  and  carbonize 
5.20  tons  day  on  24-hour  (foundry)  coking 
time.  They  are  heated  by  coke-oven  gas  on  the 
hairpin  flue  principle;  producer  gas  heating  can 
be  readily  installed  later.  New  gas  mains,  door 
machinery  and  by-product  equipment  were  in- 
.stalled.  O.  P.  Brysch 

Distribution  Problems 

Fo.ster,  R.  H.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  GAS 
DISTRIBUTION.  Gas  World  (Briti.sh),  86, 
162-165  (1952)  July  19. 

The  es.sential  problems  of  a  gas  di.stribution 
.system  are  di.scus.sed,  including  maintenance  of 
adequate  pre.ssures  throughout  the  8y.stem,  se- 
lt“Ction  of  feeder-main  sizes  and  gas  holders, 
load  characteristics,  preparation  of  trench  bot¬ 
toms,  purging  and  general  .safety  precautions. 

R.  A.  Brown 

Myhill,  A.  R.  NAPHTHALENE  TROUBLES. 
Gas  Times  (British),  72,  226-2.23  (1952)  Au¬ 
gust  22. 

The  origin  of  difficulties  in  gas  transmi.ssion 
due  to  deposition  of  naphthalene  in  the  pipeline 
is  reviewed.  Suggested  solutions  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  include  controlling  coal  carbonizing  condi¬ 
tions,  removal  of  naphthalene  from  the  distribu¬ 
tion  system  by  means  of  solvent  injection. 
References  to  methods  of  determining  naph¬ 
thalene  in  gas  are  given.  C.  E.  Hummel 
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Partridge,  F.  M.  GAS  REGULATION  AND 
NOISE  CONTROL.  luntrunienfit,  25,  91S-914 
(1952)  July:  Gas  Age.  110,  25-28  (1952)  Sep¬ 
tember  25. 

UnderKround  location  of  regulators  and  use  of 
‘‘F'iberKla.s”  insulation  rwluces  the  noise  level  so 
that  gas-control  stations  |H)ssibly  may  lie  used 
in  residential  areas.  R.  G.  I..ang 

Frozen  Coal 

Abbott.  T.  S.  CAR  SHAKERS  FOR  UN¬ 
LOADING  FROZEN  COAL.  Mining  Eng.,  4. 
871-872  (1952)  September. 

A  rotary  car  dump  is  considered  by  the  author 
to  lx*  the  preferred  means  of  unloading  large 
quantities  of  frozen  coal,  its  use  being  limited 
however  by  the  large  cost  of  the  tniuipment. 
The  u.se  of  car  shakers,  which  are  considerably 
cheaper  is  the  next  most  desirable  means.  If 
the  car  is  frozen  solid  car  shakers  cannot  be 
use<l,  and  thawing  equipment  is  nece.ssary.  Car 
shakers  can  l)e  used  successfully  only  if  the 
car  is  not  frozen  for  more  than  2  ft.  ail  around. 

E.  J.  Pyrcioch 

Curfman,  R.  E.  UNLOADING  FROZEN 
COAL  WITH  OIL  TORCHES.  Mining  Eng., 
4,  873-874  (1952)  September. 

The  u.se  of  oil  torches  in  unloading  a  frozen 
coal  car  is  eifective  but  can  be  dangerous  if 
precautions  are  not  taken,  and  is  relatively  cost¬ 
ly.  The  average  co.st  per  ton  in  addition  to  the 
normal  dumping  costs  is  about  9-3  4  cents. 

E.  J.  Pyrcioch 

Dickinson.  W.  E.  FREEZE  PROOFING  COAL 
WITH  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE.  .Mining  Eng., 
4,872-873  (1952)  September. 

Treatment  of  coal  with  calcium  chloride  prior 
to  .shipment  will  permit  unloading  of  coal  even 
though  there  may  be  some  frozen  lumps.  The 
surface  moisture  of  the  coal  determines  wheth¬ 
er  a  (lake  or  .solution  treatment  is  to  be  used.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  cost  is  low,  no  deposit  is  left 
and  its  use  presents  no  fire  hazard. 

E.  J.  Pyrcioch 

FOUR  SOLUTIONS  TO  COLD  WEATHER 
UNLOADING.  .Mining  Eng.,  4,  870-871  (1952) 
September. 

This  article,  one  of  four  on  the  problems  of  un¬ 
loading  frozen  coal  from  hopper  cars  describes 


a  mechanical  car  unloader.  A  ram  with  a  sharp 
spade  end  is  driven  down  into  the  frozen  coal 
with  a  force  of  20,000  lb.  until  a  pocket  is  opene<l 
and  the  coal  starts  to  run.  A  car  shaker  must 
be  u.sed  following  this  ojieration  to  eliminate  fi¬ 
nal  clearing  by  hand.  E.  J.  Pyrcioch 

Gat  Prodncar  Levtlltri 

Burke,  S.  A.  and  Sparham,  G.  A.  REVIEW 
NO.  117:  LEVELLER  BARS  AND  AGITA¬ 
TORS  FOR  GAS  PRODUCERS.  Brit.  Coal 
I’tilis.  Research  Assoc.  Monthly  Bull.  16,  349- 
366  (1952)  Augu.st. 

The  principles  of  leveller  bars  and  agitators,  as 
applied  to  mechanized  gas  producers  are  re¬ 
viewed.  Three  main  groups  are  outlined:  (a) 
horizontal  bars  rotating  in  a  fixe<l  bed,  or  fixe<l 
in  a  revolving  bed  (b)  vertical  bars  which  oscil¬ 
late  in  a  rotating  bed  (c)  vertical  iwkers  for 
piercing  either  type  of  bed.  Applications  of 
these  to  modern  producers,  and  their  operat¬ 
ing  performance  are  discussed.  O.  P.  Brysch 

Fluidiztd  Carboniztr 

Martin,  H.  Z.  (assigned  to  Standard  Oil  Devel¬ 
opment  Co.)  APPARATUS  FOR  TREATING 
CARBONACEOUS  SOLIDS.  U.S.  2,607,666 
(1952)  August  19. 

The  patent  refers  to  a  fluidized  carbonization 
apparatus  having  special  provision  for  heating 
by  direct  combustion  of  a  portion  of  the  car¬ 
bonaceous  solids  which  are  recirculated  inter¬ 
nally  through  a  perforated  plate. 

C.  von  FredersdorlT 

Low-Ni  Water  Gat 

Glover,  C.  B.  (a.ssigned  to  United  Engineers  and 
Constructors  Inc.  METHOD  OF  PRODUC- 
ING  LOW  NITROGEN  CONTENT  GAS.  U.S. 
2,606,827  (1952)  August  12. 

The  invention  relates  to  the  production  of  fuel 
ga.ses  of  low  nitrogen  content  by  a  simple  motli- 
fication  of  the  cyclic  water-gas  process  compris¬ 
ing  the  method  of  by-passing  the  high-nitrogen 
bla.st  ga.ses  around  the  igniter  near  the  end  of 
the  blast  period  and  simultaneously  steam  purg¬ 
ing  the  heat  storage  system  without  loss  in  cycle 
time.  C.  von  FredersdorlT 

Organic  S  Removal 

Griffith,  R.  H.  THE  CATALYTIC  OXIDA- 
TION  OF  ORGANIC  SULPHUR  COM- 
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l'()l’Nl)S  IN  COAL  GAS.  G«*  IVorW  (Brit- 
i.nh),  LUi.  :$y8-401  (1952)  AuRust  16:  Gaa  J. 
(ISritiMli)  271,475-477,481  (1952)  AuRu.^t  27. 

C’tinmu-rcial  HtatUH  and  enRine^riiiK  data  are 
Riven  for  this  priKeHit.  D.  M.  Mason 

Oxid*  for  Puriiior* 

Naha.s,  K  M  METHOD  OF  PRODUCING 
F  K  K  R  1  ('  HYDRATE  FROM  ANILINE 
SLUDGE.  U.S.  2,608,468  (1952)  AuRUst  26. 

Hydrated  iron  oxide  suitable  fur  Ras  purifica¬ 
tion  or  piRnient  u.se  i.s  produced  from  low-Rrade 
ores  or  from  sludRe  obtained  in  the  re<Iuction 
of  nitro)H*nzene  with  iron,  by  diRestion  with 
sulfuric  acid  and  an  oxulizinR  aRent.  In  an 
example  the  oxide  showed  a  KunberRer  activity 
of  from  185  to  265  seconds  and  a  capacity  of 
from  55  to  5()'7  by  weiRht.  1).  M.  Mason 

Syntheti*  Gas 

Kalbach,  .1.  C.  (a.ssiRiied  to  Ilydrocarlxm  Re¬ 
search.  Inc.)  CONVERSION  OF  CARBONA¬ 
CEOUS  MATERIALS  INTO  A  FUEL  GAS. 
U.S.  2.6(i9.28;t  (1952)  September  2. 

Conversion  of  carlsinaceous  material  to  a  fuel 
Ras  is  projMised  by  direct  hydroRenation  in  a 
fluidized  ls*d  at  500  to  750  psi  and  1000  to 
15(M)  F..  the  hydroRen  lieiiiR  furnished  by  the 

continuous  Rasitication  of  the  refuse  carbonace¬ 
ous  material  by  .steam  and  ux.VRen  in  a  duidized- 
la-d  reactor.  C.  von  Fredersdorff 

Tar  Emulsions 

Myhill,  A.  R.  TAR  AND  EMULSION  TROU¬ 
BLES.  Coke  (uul  Gas  (British),  14,  289-292, 
296  (1952)  AuRU.st. 

Reneral  review  is  Riven  of  cau.ses  of  tar-water 
••mulsion  formation  in  carbureted  water-Ras 
production.  IL  R.  Linden 

The  followiiiR  articles,  the  ab.stracts  for  which 
apiH*ar  on  the  paRes  indicated,  are  also  called 
to  your  attention : 

Krejci,  J.  (’.  SYNTHESIS  GAS  MANUFAC¬ 
TURE.  p.  218 

Schmidt.  E.  X.  GAS  .MIXING  CONTROL. 
I>.  225 


5.  NATURAL  GAS  AND 
NATURAL  GAS 
CONDENSATES 

Carbon  Black 

Friauf,  G.  F.  (assiRned  to  Godfrey  L.  Cabot, 
Inc.)  FURNACE  FOR  PRODUCING  CAR¬ 
BON  BLACK.  U.S.  2,606,819  (1952)  AuRu.st 
12. 

This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  burner 
con.struction  for  the  pnaluction  of  carbon  black 
of  improved  quality  and  yield. 

J.  D.  Parent 

Carrier  Gas  Line 

UNIQUE  GAS  LINE.  Oi/Gos  J..  51, 166  (1952) 
September  22. 

Gulf  Inter-state  Gas  Co.  propo.ses  to  lay  an  860- 
mile  transmi.ssion  line  from  I-ouisiana  to  West 
V'irRinia.  The  proi)o.sal  is  unique  in  that  the 
line  would  be  a  carrier  for  the  Columbia  Gas 
System  which  would  own  the  Ras  transported. 

J.  1).  Parent 

Catalytic  Reforming 

Riesz,  C.  IL,  Dirk.sen,  H.  A.,  Pleticka,  W.  J. 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  NICKEL  CRACKING 
CATALYSTS.  Institute  of  Gas  Technology, 
('hicago,  Re.search  Bulletin  20,  (1952)  October. 

The  work  described  herein  was  directed  toward 
further  improvement  in  the  already  excellent 
(H-rformance  of  commercial  nickel  catalysts  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  Institute-developed  use  of 
nickel  on  alumina  spheres.  Systematic  study 
was  made  of  the  component  elements  of  the  cata¬ 
lyst,  the  support  and  its  porosity,  the  promoter 
and  its  concentration,  and  the  nickel  concen¬ 
tration.  These  variables  were  first  evaluated 
in  .screening  tests  bast'd  on  the  interaction  of 
natural  gas  and  steam  at  high  feed  rates,  and 
then  selected  catalysts  were  more  thoroughly 
investigated  in  pilot  unit  capacity  tests. 

A  number  of  significant  findings  were  disclosed 
in  the  course  of  the  work.  First,  various  ther¬ 
mally  stable  ceramics  were  found  to  be  suit¬ 
able  supports  for  the  dispersion  of  nickel  in  ac¬ 
tive  form.  Pericla.se  (fused  magnesium  oxide), 
and  alumina  (fused  aluminum  oxide),  were 
particularly  effective. 
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Second,  addition  of  amall  amounts  (1.0-1.5%) 
of  magnesium  oxide  or  aluminum  oxide  as  pro¬ 
moters  greatly  enhanced  the  activity  of  stable, 
but  relatively  low-activity  catalysts.  Many  oth¬ 
er  compound.s  were  tested,  but  none  approached 
the  relatively  large  promoting  effects  of  mag¬ 
nesia  or  alumina. 

Third,  in  a  .study  of  periclase  supports  with 
porosities  ranging  from  24  to  529c,  activity  was 
found  to  depend  primarily  on  the  quantity  of 
deposited  nickel  per  unit  of  catalyst  volume. 
Above  a  value  of  4  lbs  of  nickel  per  CF  of  cata¬ 
lyst,  additional  nickel  impregnation  had  no 
further  effect  under  the  test  conditions  em¬ 
ployed  ( 1720-1740°  F,  3000  CF  CF  cat-hr  space 
velocity).  The  lower  density,  higher  porosity 
supports  required  a  higher  weight  fraction  of 
nickel  at  maximum  effectiveness.  However,  the 
actual  weight  requirements  of  catalyst  de¬ 
creased  with  increasing  porosity,  in  spite  of  the 
increasing  weight  fraction  of  nickel  necessary 
to  maintain  a  con.stant  amount  of  nickel  per 
CF  catalyst  volume. 

The  (lata  from  the  pilot  unit  tests  confirmed  in 
a  limited  way  the  general  nature  of  the  labo¬ 
ratory  conclusions  and  also  the  limitations  in 
supplying,  in  a  continuous  prcKe.ss,  the  large 
quantities  of  heat  necessary  to  effect  high  rates 
of  conversion.  Need  for  improved  process  equip¬ 
ment  design  in  continuous  tube  type  cracking 
plants,  to  utilize  the  higher  potential  gas-gen¬ 
erating  capacity  of  the  improved  catalysts,  is 
indicated.  And  with  these  new  improved  cata- 
ly.sts  the  use  of  higher  molecular  weight  hydro¬ 
carbons  in  the  cyclic  catalytic  reforming  proc¬ 
ess  will  be  permissible  and  advantageous. 

Authors’  Abstract 

Drilling  Technology 

Barnes,  K.  B.  FACTS  AND  FIGURES  OF 
THE  DRILLING  INDUSTRY.  Oil  Gas  J.,  51, 
162-167  (1952)  September  29. 

Drilling  co.st8  are  presented.  A  variety  of  items 
such  as  costs  of  rigs,  operating  costs,  number 
of  wells  drilled  by  rotary  and  cable  rigs,  and 
footages  are  given  for  the  past  seven  years. 

J.  D.  Parent 

Louden,  E.  W.  ROTARY  DRILLING  FLUIDS 
—  YESTERDAY,  TODAY,  AND  TOMOR¬ 


ROW?  Oil  Gas  /„  51,  246-258  (1952)  Sep¬ 
tember  29. 

This  is  an  excellent  introductory  article  on  drill¬ 
ing  fluids  used  in  rotar>’  drilling.  The  history 
of  many  of  the  commonly  used  additions,  their 
function,  and  control  are  di.scussed. 

O.  T.  Bloomer 

McNeill,  J.  M.  (assigned  to  Union  Oil  Co.) 
OFF-SHORE  DRILLING.  U.S.  2,606,003 
(1952)  August  5. 

This  invention  relates  to  drilling  in  deep  water 
(150  to  400  feet  deep).  A  barge  is  to  be  an¬ 
chored  to  the  (Kean  floor  and  fitted  with  a  fluid- 
type  conductor  tube  extending  to  the  ocean  floor. 
The  tubing  would  have  flexible  and  extensible 
joints  and  would  contain  the  drilling  tools. 

J.  D.  Parent 

Ragland,  D.  (assigned  to  Standard  Oil  Develop¬ 
ment  Co.)  DRILLING  FLUID  FOR  USE  IN 
WELL-BORING  OPERATIONS.  U.S.  2,607,- 
730  (1952)  August  19. 

It  is  claimed  a  mixture  of  alkali  metal  hy¬ 
droxide,  canaigre  root  and  clay  admixed  with 
water  to  form  a  suspension,  makes  good  drill¬ 
ing  fluid.  This  suspension  reduces  the  filtra¬ 
tion  rate  as  well  as  the  viscosity. 

D.  C.  Garni 

DRILLING  CONTRACT  STANDARDIZED. 
World  Oil,  135,  146,  147  (1952)  August. 

Directors  of  the  well  drilling  contractors  asso¬ 
ciation  (AAODC)  have  adopted  a  uniform 
standardized  contract. 

J.  I).  Parent 

Dust  Problems 

Keelan,  J.  P.  CORRECTING  DUST  PROB- 
LE.MS  AND  JOINT  LEAKAGE  BY  APPLI¬ 
CATION  OF  CARBOSEAL.  Gas  Age,  110,  .35, 
36.  87-90  (1952)  September  11. 

With  the  increase  in  natural  gas  supply  in  the 
East,  Harrisburg  Gas  Co.  has  been  using  a 
cyclic  catalytic  cracking  furnace  to  supply  a 
ba.se-gas  replacement  for  coke-oven  gas.  The 
dryness  of  the  new  gas  brought  up  many  prob¬ 
lems  of  pilot  outages,  stopped  services  and 
clogged  filters.  To  correct  this  condition,  the 
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comjiany  planmni  and  completed  carboHeal  jwur- 
inif  to  fix  the  duHt,  Complete  planninK  and 
trainiiiK  methcKin  are  outlined  for  this  task. 

I).  L.  Nicol 

Gat  Conditioning 

Culls'rtson,  L.  and  Connors,  J.  S.  DKSUL- 
FCRIZATION  AND  DKH  YDRATION  OF 
NATURAL  GAS.  Petroleum  Knff.,  24.  D10-D20 
(1952)  SeptemlK*r. 

Chemical  proces.ses  for  hydrojcen  sulfide  re¬ 
moval  from  natural  Ka>*e8  are  discu.sseil.  A  de¬ 
tailed  di‘scription  and  co.st  data  are  jtiven  for 
the  aqueous  amine  process.  Dehydrators  em- 
ployiiiK  the  kI.vcoI  process  and  those  of  the  solid 
dessicant  tyjie  are  compared.  Flow  diagrams 
and  cost  <lata  are  included. 

C.  F'.  Hummel 

Miller,  A.  J.  (a.ssiKned  to  Phillips  Petroleum 
(o.)  COMRINATION  HIGH  AND  LOW 
PRKSSI’RF:  absorption  PR0(  KSS.  U.S. 
2.608,r>lfi  (1952)  AuKust  26. 

This  patent  relates  to  an  improved  oil  absorp¬ 
tion  prcK’ess  for  removing  heavier  hydrocar- 
Isms  from  natural  Kas  available  at  low  pres¬ 
sures,  and  is  of  spcK-ial  merit  where  only  a  part 
t)f  the  treated  i»  pa.ssed  to  a  hiKh-pressurt* 
transmi.ssion  line.  Only  a  part  of  the  gas 
treat e<l  at  hitfh  pressures,  there  l)einK  a  high- 
pressure  and  a  low-pressure  absorber.  By  ust> 
of  a  s|R*cial  absorption  column  a  part  of  the 
propane  and  heavier  constituents  of  the  low- 
pres.sure  residue  gas  is  transferre<l  to  the  high- 
pn*ssure  residue  gas  without  compressing  the 
low-pressure  gas. 

O.  T.  Bloomer 

Gas  Dehydration 

('ampls'll,  J.  M.  and  I-aurence,  L.  L.  DFHIY- 
DRATION  OF  NATURAL  GAS  AND  LIGHT 
HYDROCARBON  LIQUIDS.  Petroleum  Re¬ 
finer,  :U,  65-70  (1952)  August. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  .series  on  the  dehydration 
of  natural  gas  and  light  liquid  hydrocarbons. 
In  this  article  the  physical  principles  of  the 
four  basic  methods  of  dehydration  are  ex¬ 
plained.  There  is  also  an  interesting  discussion 
on  gas  hydrates  and  the  means  used  to  prevent 
their  formation. 

O.  T.  Bloomer 


Culbert.son,  L.  and  Connors,  J.  S.  HOW  TO 

prf:vf:nt  formation  of  gas  hy- 

DRATF:S.  part  II.  oa  Ga«  J.,  51,  114-116 
(1952)  August  18. 

The  principle  of  oi)eration  of  the  glycol  absorp¬ 
tion  and  the  solid  desiccant  adsorption  proc¬ 
esses  for  removing  water  vapor  from  natural 
gas  are  briefly  discu.s.sed.  Cost  data  for  100 
MMCF  day  plants  of  l>oth  tyi)es  are  presented. 
These  data  show  a  total  cost  i)er  MCF'  of  0.462 
cents  for  the  absorption  process  and  0.658  cents 
for  the  ad.sorption  process.  The  adsorption 
pnKess,  however,  can  give  more  complete  de¬ 
hydration. 

O.  T.  Bloomer 

Gas  Slip-Velocity 

Stein,  N.,  F'lfrink,  FL  B.,  Wiener,  L.  1).  and 
Sandl>erg,  C.  R.  THF:  SLIP  VF^LOCITY  OF 

gasf:s  rising  through  liquid  col¬ 
umns.  J.  Petroleum  Teehnoloffi/,  4,  233-240 
(1952)  Septeml)er. 

This  paper  pre.sents  the  results  of  a  study  of 
the  slip  velwity  of  ga.ses  rising  through  liquids 
in  vertical  tubes,  inclined  tubes,  and  vertical 
annuli.  The  data  were  obtained  in  gas-liquid 
.systems  which  included  combinations  of  air, 
propane  and  natural  gas  (over  97  i>er  cent 
methane)  with  water,  lubricating  oils,  and 
crude  oils.  The  214  data  points  obtained  in  this 
study  along  with  11  data  points  reported  in  the 
literature  are  incorporated  in  an  empirical  cor¬ 
relation  which  relates  the  mean  slip  velocity  of 
gases  flowing  through  liquids  with  the  param¬ 
eters  gas  rate,  tulje  size,  ratio  of  liquid  vis¬ 
cosity  to  liquid  density,  gas  density,  liquid  den¬ 
sity,  and  the  angle  of  the  tube  from  the  vertical. 
The  average  numerical  deviation  of  the  meas¬ 
ured  slip  velocity  data  from  values  obtained 
from  the  correlation  is  9.2  i)er  cent.  The  aver¬ 
age  algebraic  deviation  In-tween  measured  and 
predicted  data  is  0.31  per  cent,  an  indication 
that  the  correlation  is  a  .satisfactory  representa 
tion  of  the  data.  The  correlation  presented  in 
this  paiH*r  will  be  u.seful  primarily  in  the  design 
of  subsurface  ga.s-oil  separation  equipment  for 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  oil-well  pumping  in¬ 
stallations,  but  may  jK'rhaps  be  extended  to 
other  situations  of  ga.ses  rising  through  liquid 
columns.  Authors’  Abstract 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  MARKET.  (PROPANE) 
Butane-Propane,  14.82-103  (1952)  September. 

Propane  is  a  safer,  cleaner,  and  more  econom¬ 
ical  fuel  for  various  industrial  applications. 
With  this  fuel  temperatures  as  high  as  3200°  F. 
can  be  obtained.  Potential  and  exi.sting  indu.s- 
trial  markets  in  metal  working,  vitrifying,  dry¬ 
ing,  railroad  maintenance  and  fotxl  proce.ssing 
are  discussed. 

D.  C.  Garni 

Natural  Gasoline 

Colby,  I).  S.  and  Seeley,  E.  M.  NATURAL- 
GASOLINE  AND  CYCLE  PLANTS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  1,  1952.  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  Information  Circular  7645 
(1952)  September. 

This  report  li.sts  the  capacities  and  locations  of 
the  country’s  gasoline  and  cycling  plants.  The 
number  of  each  type  of  plant  (absorption,  com¬ 
pression,  cycling,  etc.)  in  existence,  and  the 
nation-wide  daily  capacity  is  given  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  1930-52. 

J.  D.  Parent 

Resen,  F.  L.  ONE-MAN  "PACKAGED"  GAS¬ 
OLINE  PLANT.  Oi7  Gas  J.,  51.110-111  (1952) 
August  25. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  fully  automatic  skid- 
mounted  ga.soline  plant  processing  only  12 
MMCF  per  day  of  separator  gas  and  producing 
15,500  gal.  of  18  RVP  gasoline  and  2,800  gal. 
of  diesel  fuel.  It  uses  only  one  man  and  one 
shift  per  day,  and  employs  elaborate  safety  fea¬ 
tures.  The  process  equipment  includes  an  ab- 
.sorber  operating  at  700  psi,  rich  oil  and  distil¬ 
late  (separator  liquid)  flashtank.s,  a  still  oper¬ 
ating  at  90  psi,  a  reabsorber  for  vent  gas,  a 
di.stillate  stripper  and  a  raw  ga.soline  stabilizer 
operating  at  300  psi. 

J.  1).  Parent 


H>8  Removal 

Rechtold,  I.  C.,  Whittier,  and  Kohl,  A.  L.  (as¬ 
signed  to  The  Fluor  Corporation,  Ltd.)  EX¬ 
TRACTION  OF  HIGH  ACIDIC  CONCEN- 
TRATIONS  FROM  GASES.  U.S.  2.607,657 
(1952)  Augu.st  19. 

Proces.ses  using  diethanolamine  solution  for  re¬ 
moving  from  35  to  95^  of  hydrogen  sulfide 
and/or  carbon  dioxide  from  gases  are  described. 

I).  M.  Mason 

F'razier,  H.  1).,  and  Rie.senfeld,  F.  C.  (a.ssigned 
to  The  Fluor  Corp.,  Lt.)  AMINE  ABSORB¬ 
ENT  GAS  TREATING  SYSTEM.  U.S.  2,608,- 
462  (1952)  Augu.st  26. 

Amines  of  low  vi.scosity  and  having  higher 
vapor  pressures  than  monoethanolamine  can  be 
u.sed  in  this  process  for  hydrogen  sulfide  re¬ 
moval  from  ga.ses,  without  significant  loss  of 
amine  by  vai)orization  or  entrainment  in  the 
treated  gas.  Gas  leaving  the  amine  contactor  is 
scrubbed  with  an  amine  .solution  which  has  been 
saturated  with  carbon  dioxide.  A  low  vapor- 
pressure  carbonate  is  formed  with  the  en¬ 
trained  amine  and  is  subsequently  regenerated 
in  a  still.  Improved  contact  of  gas  with  amine 
solution  is  thus  made  possible  by  utilization  of 
low-viscosity  amines. 

C.  E.  Hummel 

Frazier,  H.  D.  (assigned  to  The  Fluor  Corp., 
Ltd.)  PREVENTION  OF  AMINE  LOSSES 
IN  GAS  TREATING  SYSTE.MS.  U.S.  2.608,- 
461  (1952)  Augu.st  26. 

Ethanolamine  losses  from  hydrogen  sulfide  re¬ 
moval  sy.stems  are  reduced  by  the  introduction 
of  0.001  to  0.1'",  of  an  acidic  compound,  prefer¬ 
ably  carbon  dioxide,  into  the' gas  stream  leaving 
the  amine  contactor.  The  carbonate  derivative 
of  the  amine  forms,  having  a  relatively  high 
molecular  weight  and  low  vapor  pre.ssure,  and 
is  recovered  and  subjected  to  regeneration 
treatment  along  with  the  amine  absorbent. 

C.  E.  Hummel 

LP-Gas 

FUEL  SALES  ON  THE  FARM.  Butane-Pro¬ 
pane,  \i,  10-Sl  (1952)  September. 

The  large  potential  farm  market  for  LP-gases 
is  di.scu.ssed.  E.  F.  Searight 


Riley,  H.  G.  and  Cole.  C.  M.,  Jr.  WHEN  DOES 
IT  PAY  TO  CYCLE  GAS-CONDENSATE 
RESERVOIRS?  Gas 51.  101-107  (1952) 
September  22. 

Cycling  involves  returning  gas  to  the  reservoir 
thereby  making  greater  liquid  recovery  possi¬ 
ble,  but  deferring  income  from  gas  sales.  Avail¬ 
ability  of  gas  markets,  price  of  gas  and  liquid. 
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invoHtrwnt  and  optratinR  cost  of  cyclinK  equip¬ 
ment.  richness  of  the  fluid  and  reservoir  char¬ 
acteristics  are  im|s>rtant  factors  controlling  the 
feasibility  of  cycling  as  opiswed  to  direct  pro¬ 
duction.  Four  cas**8  are  di.scussed  and  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  that  gas  price  is  very  imjMjrtant  in  that 
it  affects  the  abandonment  pressure  under  pri¬ 
mary  depletion,  also,  costs  incurred  by  cycling 
are  not  justified  unless  the  fluid  is  rich  and  re- 
tnigrade  losses  would  Is*  considerable. 

J.  I).  Parent 

Odorisation 

Hutchison.  R.  M.  MORK  ABOUT  ODORIZA- 
TION  OF  NATURAL  (IAS.  Pipe  Line  Sens, 
21,  15,  16  (1952)  July. 

An  improved  model  of  the  combination  (drip 
and  absorption)  tyjs*  (slorizer  is  describ«‘d.  The 
dript>er  is  set  to  o<lorize  the  minimum  flow  of 
gas  through  the  line  to  the  desired  level.  An 
«>rifice  in  the  main  line  cau.ses  a  pressure  differ¬ 
ential  at  flows  greater  than  this  minimum  flow  ; 
this  differential  actuates  the  by-pass  absorption 
unit  of  the  (slorizer.  For  (lows  of  20  M('?'  ikt 
hour  or  less,  a  by-pa.ss  wick-tyin*  o<lorizer  is 
r**c«tmmended. 

C.  E.  Hummel 

ODOR-INTENSITY  .METER.  Am.  177, 

:i5-36  (1952)  September. 

Measured  volumes  of  odorized  gas  are  mixed 
with  a  con.stant  volume  of  air  by  the  odorometer 
for  odor  inten.sity  determination  by  “sniff 
tests”.  The  instrument  is  now  in  production 
and  will  Ih'  available  from  the  Oronite  ('hemical 
Co.  C.  E.  Hummel 

TOWER  OXIDIZES  ODORS  AWAY.  Chem. 
A’nsr.,  59,  232-2:15  (1952)  Septeml)er. 

Volatile,  tnlorous  sulfur  comiwunds  in  .sjH'nt 
pulping  liquors  are  oxidized  by  air  in  a  packed 
tower  to  form  more  stable  thiosulfates.  The 
retention  of  sulfur  compounds  has  resulted  in 
alleviating  an  odor  problem,  and  in  saving  lOOO 
tons  of  sulfur  jht  year.  C.  FL  Hummel 

Pipe  Line  Spans 

Reynolds,  P.  E.  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN 
OF  PIPE-LINE  SPANS.  OH  C.nn  J..  51,  106- 


113,  1.34-136  (1952)  Augu.st  8 ;  Gas,  28.  102-111 
(1952)  August. 

PnKeilure  for  designing  pii)e-line  spans  is  dis- 
cu.s.Hed.  It  is  concluded  that  larger  spans  can  be 
designed  by  selecting  heavier  pipes  or  selecting 
better  (|uality  pipes.  D.  C.  Garni 

Reserve  Estimates 

Katz,  1).  L.,  Turner,  C.  E.,  Grimm,  R.  D.,  Elen- 
baas,  J.  R.  and  Vary.  J,  A.  SAMPLE  GRAD¬ 
ING  METHOD  OF  ESTIMATING  GAS  RE¬ 
SERVES.  J.  Petroleum  Technohtgij,  4,  207-212 
(1952)  Augu.st. 

A  tt*chnique  is  pre.sented  by  which  well  samples 
and  core  plugs  of  dolomite  formations  are  clas- 
I'.ifieil  by  micro.scopic  examination  into  .seven 
^lifferent  jMjrosity  grades.  Quantitative  values 
of  p(jrosity  and  i>ermeability  are  determined 
for  each  grade  by  a  statistical  correlation  of 
the  core-plug  test  data  with  the  porosity  grad¬ 
ing  system.  These  quantitative  values  are  ap¬ 
plied  directly  to  the  grades  exhibited  in  the 
well  .samples  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the 
reservoir  v«)id  space  for  wells  that  were  not 
cored.  The  proce<lure  is  descril)ed  for  esti¬ 
mating  the  gas  reserves  jK'r  unit  area  for  the 
South  Hugoton  gas  field,  but  a  reserve  e.sti- 
mate  for  the  field  is  not  given.  It  is  not  pur- 
|)orted  that  this  technique  gives  sufficiently  ac¬ 
curate  results  to  supplant  core  data  but  pro¬ 
vides  a  reliable  basis  for  augmenting  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  u.se  of  such  data  over  greater  areas 
of  the  re.servoir  and  to  other  similar  reservoirs. 

Authors’  Abstract 

Safe  Pressures 

Havenstein.  P.  W.  SAFEGUARDING  LOW 
PRESSURE  SYSTEMS  AGAINST  EXCES¬ 
SIVE  PRESSURE,  (iuft,  28.  48-52  (1952)  Au- 
gu.st. 

V’arious  methenis  are  de.scril)ed  of  safeguarding 
low-pressure  distribution  systems  which  are 
supplied  with  gas  from  .sources  of  higher  pres¬ 
sures,  against  pressures  in  excess  of  safe  oper¬ 
ating  levels.  R.  A.  Brown 

Underground  Storage 

Cloud,  C.  E.  UNDERGROUND  STORAGE 
OF  NATURAL  GAS.  Pipe  Line  Sew.%  24, 
29-32  (1952)  September. 

This  article  presents  a  discussion  of  nine  fac- 
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tors  t)ertinent  to  the  development  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  underRround  tras  storage  fields.  The 
operation  of  the  underground  storage  fields  of 
the  Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Company’.^  system 
is  briefiy  outlined.  O.  T.  Bloomer 

Todd.  R.  OPERATION  OF  LA  GOLETA  GAS 
STORAGE  FIELD.  Petroleum  Eng..  24.  D45- 
1)54  (1952)  September. 

The  article  presents  a  rather  complete  history 
of  the  La  Goleta  gas  .storage  field  ojx*rated  by 
the  Pacific  Gas  Lighting  Supply  Co.  The  field 
had  a  daily  deliverability  of  35  MMCF  day  and 
a  working  .storage  capacity  of  14.4  billion  cu.ft. 

O.  T.  Bloomer 

LAf'LEDE  DEVELOPING  UNDERGROUND 
STORAGE  FOR  20.000.000  CUBIC  FEET.  Gan 
Age,  110.  31-32  (1952)  Augu.st  14. 

An  area  of  25,000  acres  north  of  St.  Louis  is 
undergoing  preliminary  geological  work  to 
prove  the  feasibility  of  using  the  area  for  stor¬ 
age  of  20  billion  CF.  of  gas.  The  structure  is  an 
anticline  in  a  jHjrous  sandstone  rock  which  pre¬ 
sumably  contains  water.  O.  T.  Bloomer 


6.  PETROLEUM  AND 
SYNTHETIC  LIQUID  FUELS 

Canadian  Oil 

Roberts.  1).  L.  TECHNICAL  AND  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  FACTORS  ON  TRANS-MOUN- 
TAIN  PIPE  LINE.  Pipe  Line  Sews,  24,  23-28 
(1952)  July. 

Problems  of  location,  design  ‘and  con.struction 
of  the  pipe  line  across  Alberta  and  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  are  di.scus.sed.  A  24-inch  line  with  3  8" 
pipe  thickne.ss  is  .selected  for  the  purpose.  When 
completed  this  line  will  play  an  important  role 
from  the  defense  consideration  be.sides  supply¬ 
ing  the  necessary  crude  to  California,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Oregon.  D.  C.  Garni 

Catalytic  Cracking 

Sittig.  M.  CATALYTIC  CRACKING  TECH¬ 
NIQUES  IN  REVIEW.  Petroleum  Refiner, 
31,  263-316  (1952)  Septemlier. 

Discu.s.sed  in  this  extensive  summary  of  the  cat¬ 
alytic  cracking  process  are  the  chemical  and 


engineering  fundamentals,  operations  and  main- 
tenanVe  aspects  of  fixe<l-be<l,  moving-bed  and 
fluidized  catalytic  cracking.  Author’s  Abstract 

Core  Studies 

Richardson,  J.  G.,  Kerver,  J.  K..  HafTord,  J.  A. 
and  Osoba.  J.  S.  LABORATORY  DETER¬ 
MINATION  OF  RELATIVE  PERMEABIL¬ 
ITY.  J.  Petroleum  Techn.,  4,  187-196  (1952) 
August. 

A  detailed  study  of  a  number  of  methoils  of 
relative  permeability  measurement  has  been 
made  in  a  .search  for  the  technique  most  suited 
to  routine  analysis  of  cores  taken  from  reser¬ 
voir  rock.  It  has  lanm  found  from  tests  run  on 
the  same  samples  of  core  material  by  a  num- 
l)er  of  techniques  that  the  Penn  State,  Hassler, 
HafTord,  and  disper.stnl  fee<l  techniques  all  yield 
results  which  are  felt  to  be  reliable.  Conditions 
under  which  the  fa.ster  single  core  dynamic 
t»*chnique  may  be  u.seil  are  describe<l.  Further 
work  on  the  calculation  of  relative  iH*rmeabil- 
ities  to  oil  from  data  obtained  by  the  gas  «lrive 
methcal  is  nt*eded  bef«)re  this  latter  rapid  meth- 
o<l  can  l)e  utilized.  Correlations  iHdwwn  theoret¬ 
ical  studies  and  ex|)erimental  results  have  been 
obtained  in  studies  of  the  boundary  effect,  pres¬ 
sure  distribution  in  two-pha.se  flow,  and  gas 
expansion  effects.  Pr*‘vioua  conclusions  that 
the  effects  of  the  outflow  Imundary  could  be 
made  negligibly  small  have  been  sub.stantiated. 
Results  of  experimentally  determined  oil  and 
gas  pressure  distributions  along  a  core  sample 
during  flow  are  presente<l.  Further  studies  of 
the  effects  of  rate  of  flow  in  the  measurement  of 
relative  iwrmeability-saturalion  relations  have 
.shown  that  results  are  independent  of  the  rate 
of  flow  as  long  as  the  flow  rate  is  below  the 
point  where  inertial  effects  commence.  An  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  effects  of  a  severalfold  expansion  of 
gas  along  the  flow  ]iath  indicates  that  while 
saturation  gradients  are  induced  in  the  test 
sample,  the  errors  cau.sed  by  this  phenomenon 
in  relative  permeability  measurements  are 
small.  Authors’  Abstract 

Desulfurisation 

Hoog,  H.  (assigned  to  Shell  Development  Co.) 
PROCESS  FOR  REFINING  CARBONACE¬ 
OUS  MATERIAL.  U.S.  2,608,521  (1952) 

August  26. 

A  licjuid-phase  catalytic  hydrogenation  proc- 
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**H*  for  (leHulfurizinK  hydrocarbon  oils  ranRing 
from  gasoline  to  heavy  gas  oils  ix  de«cril>ed.  A 
total  manufacturing  coat  of  26.4  cents  per  bar* 
nd  for  8d'1  de.sulfurization  of  a  typical  gas 
oil  containing  1.2'i  sulfur  is  estimated. 

I).  M.  Ma.son 

Meyer,  I*,  (assigned  to  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  Limited)  ('ATAI,YTir  DKSULFURI- 
ZATION  OF  rKTROLKUM  HYDROCAR- 
RONS.  L'.S.  2.606,141  (1952)  Augu.st  5. 

Metlunls  of  combining  the  autohning  process 
(whereby  sulfur  comjtounds  are  hydrogenated 
to  hydrogen  sulhde  with  hydrogen  obtaine<l  by 
simultaneous  dehy<lrogenation  of  naphthenes) 
with  the  primary  di.stillation  of  a  crude  oil  are 
de.scril»ed.  I).  M.  Mason 

Fischer-Tropsch  Catalyst 

(Jail,  1)..  Cibson,  K.  J.  and  Hall.  C.  THE 
DISTRIRl’TION  OF  AL(’OHOLS  IN  THE 
I'RODUCTS  OF  THE  FlSniER-TROPSCH 
SYNTHESIS.  Chrm.,  2.  371-:i80 

(1952)  July. 

An  alcohol-rich  product  obtained  by  Fi.scher- 
Trop.sch  synthesis  at  160 '’-175  and  150  psi  in 
the  presence  of  a  cobalt  catalyst  was  e.xamined. 
The  pro|s)rtion  of  acids  and  carbonyl  com¬ 
pounds  were  lower  than  tho.se  rejwrted  for  an 
iron-cataly.st  of  the  hydrocol  type. 

\V.  J.  Pleticka 

Oillespie,  R.  (J.  (assigned  to  Standard  Oil  De¬ 
velopment  Co.)  CARRON-CONTAINING 
FISOHER-TROPSCH  CATALYST  AND  ITS 
PREPARATION.  U.S.  2.608.5.15  (1952)  Au- 
gu.st  26. 

An  improved  .synthesis  catalyst  is  claimed.  The 
addition  of  carbon  particles  and  an  alkali-met¬ 
al  promoter  to  the  iron  oxide  during  catalyst 
preparation  reduces  induction  time  without  a 
loss  of  catalyst  activity  or  deterioration. 

H.  A.  Dirksen 

Hogan,  J.  P.  and  Friedman,  A.  11.  (assigne«l  to 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co.)  REGENERATION 
OF  ('ATALYST,  I’.S.  2.608..568  (19.52)  Au¬ 
gu.st  26. 

An  improved  method  of  regenerating  .synthesis 
catalysts  is  presented.  SiHH’itic  advantages  to  be 
gained  are  (1)  no  gas  other  than  synthesis  gas 


is  used  (2)  the  pressure  is  automatically  re¬ 
duced  without  loss  of  time  or  synthesis  gas.  The 
catalyst  is  regenerated  by  passing  the  tail-gas 
from  the  reaction  over  the  catalyst  at  normal 
operating  temperature.  H.  A.  Dirksen 

Oil  Cracking 

Archibald,  R.  C.,  May,  N.  C.  and  Greensfelder, 
R.  S.  EXPERIMENTAL  CATALYTIC  AND 
THERMAL  CRACKING  AT  HIGH  TEMPER¬ 
ATURE  AND  HIGH  SPACE  VELOCITY. 
Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  44,  1811-1827  (1952)  Augu.st. 

The  decrease  of  coke  formation  on  the  catalyst 
at  constant  conversion  is  shown  to  continue  up 
to  675°  C.  both  for  pure  hydrocarbons  and  for 
a  West  Texas  gas  oil.  W.  J.  Pleticka 

Keith,  P.  C.  (a.ssigned  to  Hydrocarbon  Re¬ 
search.  Inc.)  CATALYTIC  CONVERSION 
OF  HYDROCARBONS  IN  THE  PRESENCE 
OF  REGENERATION  GASES.  U.S.  2,606,- 
862  (1952)  August  12. 

A  process  for  the  continuous  conversion  of  a 
hydrocarbon  feed  stock  in  a  fixed  bed  cataly.st 
chamber  is  de.scrilwd.  The  chamber  is  divided 
into  two  sections  which  can  be  alternately  re¬ 
generated  so  that  continuous  production  can 
be  obtained.  A  feature  of  the  process  is  the 
use  of  high-purity  Oj  and  steam  for  regenera¬ 
tion.  The  regeneration  process  produces  H2 
which  is  in  time  used  to  decrea.se  carbon  lay- 
down  in  the  reaction  section  of  the  vessel.  Typ¬ 
ical  oi)erating  conditions :  Pressure  200-800  psi, 
reaction  temperature  850-950°  F.,  regenera¬ 
tion  temperatures  1600°  F.-2500°  F.  Partial 
pre.ssure  of  112  75-200  psi,  partial  pressure  of 
reactant  hydrocarbon  40-90  psi.  This  process 
is  claimed  to  be  most  effective  on  heavy  gas 
oil  and  crude.  W.  G.  Bair 

Leffer,  F.  W.  (assigned  to  Universal  Oil  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.)  FLUIDIZED  CONVERSION  AND 
COKING  OF  HEAVY  PETROLEUMS.  U.S. 
2,606,144  (1952)  Augu.st  5. 

In  a  proce.s8  for  fluidized  cracking  of  heavy 
petroleum  to  coke  and  lower  boiling  products, 
the  finer  catalyst  particles  are  .separated  in  a 
segregation  zone  aui)erimposed  above  the  cok¬ 
ing  zone  and  returned  in  dense  phase  by  a  cen¬ 
tral  conduit  to  the  ba.se  of  the  coking  zone  for 
recirculation  where  they  join  the  charge  stream. 
The  coarser  particles  pa.ss  downward  through 


an  annular  drying  space  surrounding  the  cok¬ 
ing  zone,  and  are  withdrawn  from  the  base. 

O.  P.  Brysch 


Naphtha  Compotition 


Cady,  W,  E.,  Marschner,  R.  F.  and  CropjHT,  \V. 
P.  COMPOSITION  OF  VIRGIN,  THERMAL 
AND  CATALYTIC  NAPHTHAS  FROM  MID¬ 
CONTINENT  PETROLEU.M.  Itul.  Kmj.  Chern.. 
44,  1859-1864  (1952)  Augu.st. 


Virgin  naphthas  are  analyzed  with  consider¬ 
able  ease  in  compari.son  with  thermally  and 
catalytically  cracked  naphthas,  which  contain 
a  greater  numbt'r  and  more  complicated  as.sort- 
ment  of  hydrocarbons.  These  three  types  of 
naphthas  are  compared  according  to  hydnarar- 
bon  class,  hydrocarbon  structure,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  cracking  of  petroleum  with 
the  cracking  of  individual  hydrocarlM)n.  The 
free  radical  mechanism  of  thermal  cracking  and 
the  carbonium-ion  mechanism  of  catalytic 
cracking  e.xplain  the  difference  in  the  products 
of  these  two  tyi)e8  of  nai)hthas.  R.  Parker 


Oil  Recovery 

Kennedy,  H.  T.  INCREASE  OIL  RECOV¬ 
ERY  AND  CUT  STORAGE  COSTS.  World 
Oil.  13.5,  197-200  (19.52)  Augu.st. 


The  possibility  of  increasing  the  oil  recovery 
from  depleted  gas-drained  reservoirs  by  inject¬ 
ing  liquified  petroleum  ga.ses  is  discu.ssed. 

O,  T.  Bloomer 


Processing  Review 

PETROLEU.M  REFINER  1952  PROCESS 
SECTION.  Petroleum  Refiner,  31,  97-259 
(1952)  September, 


A  concise  de.scription  and  (low  diagram  are 
given  for  77  petroleum  refinery  proces.ses  in 
this  latest  annual  review.  These  comprise  13 
catalytic  cracking,  6  thermal  conversion,  3 
light  hydrocarbon  recovery,  13  gas  conversion, 
2  oil  distillation,  12  .solvent  refining,  20  treat¬ 
ing  and  11  petrochemical  processes  as  licensed 
by  27  different  companies.  Processes  or  modifi¬ 
cations  published  for  the  first  time  are  SOD 
Model  IV’  F'luid  Catalytic  Cracking,  Hypt*rform- 
ing,  HF  Extraction,  California  Catalytic  Poly¬ 
merization,  Electric  Desaponification  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Distillate  Treating.  This  is  the  industry’s 


most  complete  handbook  of  processes  since 
1949;  O.  P.  Brysch 

Synthetic  Fuel  Research 

SYNTHETIC  LIQUID  FUEUS.  ANNUAL 
REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  IN¬ 
TERIOR  FOR  1951.  PART  1.  OIL  FROM 
CO.VL.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Rejmrt  of  Inve.s- 
tigations  4865  (1952)  July. 

During  1951  the  demonstration  Coal  Hydro¬ 
genation  plant  at  Louisiana,  Mo.  made  one  va- 
l)or-phase  and  two  liquid-phase  operating  runs 
on  \V.  Kentucky,  Illinois  No.  6  and  Wyoming 
subbituminous  coals,  and  the  gas-.synthesis 
plant  made  2  runs  and  the  pnalucts  were*  te.sted. 
Bruceton  and  Pittsburgh  laboratory  and  pilot 
plants  continued  studies  on  hydrogenation  and 
Fi.scher-Tropsch  cataly.sts,  techniques  and  protl- 
ucts.  Morgantown,  \V.  V’a.  reiwrts  results  on  a 
small  and  a  large-scale  pulverize<l-coal  gasify¬ 
ing  unit  and  initial  tests  of  a  high-pressure  gasi¬ 
fier  and  sulfur-recovery  purifier.  Gorgas,  Ala. 
completed  the  second  underground  gasification 
exi)eriment  of  22  months  duration  and  began 
the  third  with  adoption  of  the  electro-linking 
process.  ().  P.  Brysch 

SYNTHETIC  LIQUID  FUE1J5.  ANNUAL 
REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR  FOR  1951.  PART  II.  OIL  FROM 
OIL  SHALE.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Report 
of  Inve.stigations  4866  (19.52)  July. 

Research  activities  were  curtailed  in  shale  min¬ 
ing  at  Rifle,  Colo,  experimental  shale  mine,  but 
50,000  tons  of  shale  were  produced  for  the 
processing  program.  Shale  reserves,  and  drill¬ 
ing  techniques  and  co.sts  were  studied.  The 
Shale  Demonstration  plant  made  ojwrating  stu¬ 
dies  on  the  6  ton/day  pilot  retort  and  awarded 
a  contract  for  er(*ction  of  a  300  ton  day  plant. 
Extensive  research  on  nature  and  refining  of 
shale  oil,  and  co.st  studies  on  a  250,(K)0  bbl  day 
oi)eration  were  continued.  At  the  I.Aramie, 
Wyo.  Shale  ExiK'riment  Station,  laboratory- 
.scale  te.sts  of  a  (1)  inclined  rotary  retort  (2) 
fluidized-)x>d  retort  and  (3)  entrained-solids  re¬ 
tort  led  to  the  construction  of  the  latter  type 
on  a  (lilot  plant  scale.  Studies  of  improvement 
of  shale  oil  refinery  products,  ariil  re.search  on 
composition  of  shale  oil  are  continuing. 

O.  P.  Brysch 
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8ynth*sis  Gas 

rornor,  K.  S.,  McGw,  U.  V.,  I-ynch,  C.  S.,  l^wis, 
W.  K.,  Jr.  (aj<siKii«<l  to  Standard  Oil  Develop- 
m«nt  (o.  PUODl'CTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
(iASKS  C’ONTAININt;  UAURON  MONOX- 
IDK  AND  IIYDROCKN,  U.S.  2.607.6r,8,  2.607.- 
660.  2.607.670  (1052)  August  19. 

Th*'  priMliictioti  of  carlM)n  monoxide  and  hy¬ 
drogen  from  a  hydnn’arhon  kJ's  passed  over  a 
(lui<li7.«-«l  metal  oxide  at  1 1<M)®  to  16(K)  F  is 
claimed.  The  metal  oxides  used  sinKly  or  in 
mixtures  are  titanium,  iron,  chromium,  nickel, 
manjranese,  tungsten  and  cohalt.  The  improve- 
m«‘nt  clainiefl  is  that  the  loss  of  the  metal  by 
va|M)ri7.ation  is  avoided.  II.  A.  Dirk.sen 

Krejci,  J.  (’.  (assitrned  to  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.)  SYNTIIKSIS  CAS  .M ANUFAUTURK. 
U.S.  2,60.5,171  (1052)  July  20. 

A  two-step  proce.ss  is  de.scriln'd,  where  oxyRen 
and  natural  jras  are  burned  to  form  some  hy- 
«lro)ren  ami  carlstn  mono.\i<le  which  is  then  con¬ 
tacted  with  more  natural  jras  and  oxygen  to 
form  a  .synthesis  jras  at  a  selected  temix-rature 
maintaiiu'd  by  heat  from  the  burning  step. 

H.  A.  Dirksen 

.Mayland,  R  J.  (a.ssiKiied  to  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.)  PRODUCTION  OF  HYDROCARBON 
SYNTIIKSIS  CAS.  U.S.  2.609,982  (1952) 
September  2. 

A  method  of  adjusting  the  hydroKen-carbon 
monoxide  ratio  by  the  use  of  a  porous  partition 
is  claimed.  VV.  J.  Pleticka 

The  followiiiK  articU*.  the  abstract  for  which 
appears  on  the  pajre  indicated,  is  al.so  called  to 
your  attention : 

Plank.  C.  J.  ACTIVITY  OF  CRACKING 
CATALYSTS,  p.  218 

7.  ANALYTICAL  METHODS 
AND  TESTS 

CO  Analyzer 

Serrill.  J.  L..  Jr.  NKW  ANALYZKR  BREAKS 
BOTTLKNKCK  IN  F.C.C.  OPKRATION.  Oil 
Can  J.,  51,  S 1-90  (1952)  September  1. 

An  infrared  tyix*  of  carlxm  monoxide  analyzer 


has  been  installed  in  the  carbon  burnoff  phase 
of  a  catalytic  cracker  to  increa.se  the  carbon 
burnoff  rate  without  the  danRer  of  an  after¬ 
burn.  An  increa.se  in  carbon  monoxide  in  the 
lean-pha.se  Ras  is  indicated  on  the  recorder,  and 
the  operation  may  immediately  quench  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  lower  the  temperature  to  prevent  the 
oxidation  of  carbon  monoxide.  S.  Morf 

Cracking  Catalyits 

Plank,  C.  J.  ACTIVITY  OF  SILICA-ALU¬ 
MINA  CRACKING  CATALYSTS  A  SIMPLE 
pH  TEST.  Anal  Chem.  21.  1904-1906  (1952) 
AuRUSt. 

An  ad.sorption  test  involvinR  the  adsorption  of 
ammonium  ion  from  a  standard  ammonium  ace¬ 
tate  solution  which  is  in  equilibrium  with  a 
silica-alumina  cataly.st  is  reported,  in  which 
the  pH  Rives  a  mea.sure  of  the  crackinR  activity 
of  the  catalyst.  H.  A.  Dirksen 

Fractionation  Analysis 

Miller,  A.  J.  NGAA  FRACTIONAL  ANAL¬ 
YSIS  PR0(;RAM.  Petroleum  Eng.,  24.  C91- 
C.96  (1952)  AuRUst. 

Two  additional  .samples  blended  to  known  com- 
lM)sition  have  Ijeen  analyzed  by  the  laboratories 
participatinR  in  the  NGAA  proRram  on  low 
temperature  fractional  distillation  analysis.  The 
mean  deviation  varied  from  0.9  to  1.3  mol.  per¬ 
cent,  with  the  Rreatest  deviation  occurring  on 
separation  of  i.somers.  Both  improvement  over 
earlier  results  and  need  for  further  improve¬ 
ment  are  demonstrated.  D.  M.  Mason 

Smith.  1.  M.,  Jr.  DESIGN  OF  A  COMPACT 
MANUAL  LOW  TEMPERATURE  FRAC¬ 
TIONAL  DISTILLATION  UNIT.  Cnl.  Oil 
World,  45,  2-6  (1952)  AuRust. 

A  unitized  desiRn  for  .shop  construction,  usinR 
the  CNGA  column,  is  de.scribed. 

D.  M.  Mason 

Mass  Spectrometer 

DaiRle,  E.  C.  and  YounR,  H.  A.  IMPROVED 
.MACHINE  METHOD  FOR  CALCULATION 
OF  MASS  SPECTROMETER  ANALYSES. 
Anal.  Chem.,  24,  1190-1197  (1952)  July. 

An  improved  calcuIatinR  machine  method  is 
described  which  reduces  a  24-component  linear 
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simultaneous  e^iuation  matrix  in  about  two 
hours  to  a  form  suitable  for  repeated  use  with 
the  same  calibration  coefficients.  The  reduced 
matrix  can  be  u.sed  to  evaluate  a  24-component 
matrix  in  about  30  minutes.  D.  V.  Kniebes 

nodes,  M.  J.  ANALYSIS  BY  ATOMIC  AR- 
CHITFX'TURE  —  THE  MASS  SPECTROM¬ 
ETER.  hid.  Lab..  3.  72-77  (1952)  September. 

A  popular  description  of  the  analytical  mass 
spectrometer  and  the  mass-  spectrometer  type 
leak  detector  is  presented  along  with  industrial 
applications  of  this  type  of  instrument. 

D.  V.  Kniebes 

Moisture  Determination 

Cherry,  G.  W.  and  Haden,  E.  THE  DETER¬ 
MINATION  OF  WATER  IN  TAR  FOG  IN 
THE  OUTLET  GASES  OF  DETARRERS,  US¬ 
ING  FISCHER  REAGENT.  Chem.  and  Ind. 
(British)  780-781  (1952)  August  9. 

W’ater  is  distilled  from  the  collected  tar  by  en¬ 
trainment  with  pyridine,  and  determined  with 
Karl  Fischer  reagent,  using  the  dead-.stop  end 
point.  D.  M.  Mason 

Frediani.H.A.  AUTOMATIC  KARL  FISCHER 
TITRATION.  Anal.  Chem.,  24. 1126-1143,  (1952) 
July. 

A  novel  electrical  apparatus  has  been  developed 
which  utilizes  the  dead-stop  principle,  automati¬ 
cally  adds  the  reagent,  and  differentiates  be¬ 
tween  “true"  and  “false”  or  fleeting  end-points. 
No  vacuum  tubes  are  used.  Greater  precision 
is  possible  becau.se  of  the  automatic  addition  of 
reagent  and  electrical  timing  of  the  permanence 
of  the  end  point.  High  precision  is  possible  even 
with  laboratorians  unfamiliar  with  the  Karl 
Fi.scher  technique.  Relatively  complex  samples 
may  be  titrated  rapidly  and  the  possible  effect 
of  side  reactions  is  minimized. 

Author’s  Abstract 

Spectrochemical  Mathods 

Hughes,  R.  C.  APPLICATION  OF  POW¬ 
DERED  SAMPLES  TO  GRAPHITE  ELEC¬ 
TRODES  FOR  SPECTROCHEMICAL  ANAL¬ 
YSIS.  Anal.  Chem..  24,  1406-1409  (1952)  Sep¬ 
tember. 

A  spectrochemical  analysis  for  solid,  insoluble, 
nonconducting  materials  is  devised  through 


powdering  and  disi>ersing  them  in  glycerol  for 
the  excitation  of  an  alternating  current  arc. 
The  graphite  electrotles  are  dipped  in  the  dis- 
t>ersion;  glycerol  will  be  given  off  by  heating 
and  a  thin  coating  of  the  .sample  will  cover  the 
electrodes  surface,  burning  in  a  smooth  and  re- 
proilucible  manner.  An  acceptable  range  of 
precision  is  claimed.  S.  Sensi 

Sub'Sieve  Particles 

Petersen,  E.  J.,  Walker,  P.  L.  and  Wright,  C. 
C.  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  SIZE- 
FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  PARTI- 
(  LES  IN  THE  SUBSIEVE  RANGE.  ASTM 
Bulletin  No.  183,  70-75  (1952)  July. 

Using  microscopic  size-frequency  measure¬ 
ments  a  meth(Kl  is  developetl  for  determining 
surface  area  and  weight  distributions  of  par¬ 
ticles  in  the  subsieve  range.  The  sy.stem  does 
not  re«iuire  any  a.ssumption  of  a  mean  diameter 
for  the  size  interval  and  allows  the  microscopic 
classihcatiun  of  particles  into  broader  intervals 
than  normally  required.  A  plot  of  the  size-fre¬ 
quency  data  in  terms  of  the  cumulative  number 
N,  of  particles  greater  than  a  size  X,  versus  X 
will  give  intermediate  values  of  N  for  any  value 
of  X.  Equation  can  be  set  up  which  may  be  in- 
tegratetl  laitween  the  desiretl  internal  limits  to 
determine  the  surface  area  or  weight  of  that 
interval.  Statistical  analy.ses  indicate  an  error 
of  less  than  1257  for  the  methcnl  in  the  calcu¬ 
lation  of  surface  area.  E.  J.  Pyrcioch 

8.  GENERAL  AND 
PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 

Burning  Velocities 

Walker,  P.  L.,  Jr.  and  Wright,  C.  C.  HYDRO¬ 
CARBON  BURNING  VELOCITIES  PRE¬ 
DICTED  BY  THERMAL  VERSUS  DIFFU- 
SIONAL  MECHANISMS.  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc., 
74,3769-3771  (1952)  August  5. 

Some  of  the  maximum  burning  velocity  data 
for  a  number  of  hydrocarbons  previously  cor¬ 
related  by  a  diffusion  theory  are  predicted  by  a 
thermal  mechanism.  E.  F.  Searight 

Combustion  Products 

Littlejohn.  R.  F.  and  Whittingham,  G.  THE 
DECOMPOSITION  OF  SULPHURIC  ACID 


IN  TOWN’S  CAS  FLAMKS.  ./.  Chtni.  Soe. 
(Hriti.xh)  .'{:’.04-T{<is  (I'J.Ti)  Autrust. 

I)ow-iM>irit  mvaHurvmentH  of  tho  combustion 
jiroducts  have  us<-(i  to  tieti  rmine  the  de- 
Km-  of  (lcHomp«isition  of  sulphuric  acid  injwtwl 
into  premixc<l  town’s  j^as  llarnes.  The  initial 
concentration  of  acid  in  the  Kases  was  in  the 
ranjje  n.tMtfi-P  12'’,'  thy  vol. ),  and  is  »Ie- 

comisised  in  l!unsen-type  flames.  Studies  on 
s«-parated  flames  show  that  the  decom|M>sition 
occurs  almost  entirely  in  the  inner  cone.  The 
mechanism  of  decom(M>sition  is  dis<-us8ed  with 
particular  reference  to  the  reaction  between 
sulphur  trioxide  and  atomic  hydrogen. 

Authors’  Abstract 

Electrical  Breakdown 

Allis.  W.  P.  and  Prown,  S.  C.  IIKJII  FRK- 
(^FFNCV  KPHCTKICAI,  HUFAKDOWN  OF 
<;ASKS.  Phynicdl  Rt  v.,  87.  ll't-l’i  l  ( 1952)  Au- 
KU.st  1. 

I’revious  theoretical  treatments  of  high  fre- 
<|Uency  electrical  breakdown  in  Kases  ba.se<l 
iin  the  liolt/.mann  transport  «H|uation  wore  ap¬ 
plied  to  spwific  ttases  and  met  with  mathemat¬ 
ical  difliculties  when  applied  to  hijrher  pres¬ 
sures.  We  now  jiresent  a  simpler  solution  ap¬ 
plicable  to  any  ^as  and  to  a  wide  pre.ssure 
raiufe.  Agreement  lad  ween  theory  and  exjK'ri- 
ment  with  hydrogen  tfives  confidence  that  the 
eiierjry  distribution  function  is  corritl  and  the 
di.stribution  function  is  therefore  used  to  com¬ 
pute  other  quantities  of  physical  interest. 

Authors’  Abstract 

Gas  Separation 

PerK.  n.  (assijfnetl  to  I'nioji  Oil  (’o.)  AD¬ 
SORPTION  I’ROCKSS.  r.S.  •2.6(»:5.55:5  (1952) 
.luly  15. 

This  pna-ess  for  the  separatioii  of  multicom¬ 
ponent  gaseous  mixtures  emjdoys  two  contin¬ 
uous  seU'ctive  absorption  columns  with  mov- 
in^r  beds  of  solid  granular  absorlauits.  ('arbon 
dioxide  is  absorla'd  in  the  first  bed  of  activated 
veiretable  charcoal  to  apjtroximately  the  same 
decree  as  ethane  and  cdhylene.  In  the  second 
sti'p.  hydrogen  sulfide,  pro|>ane,  and  j)ro|)ylene 
are  absorln'd  in  a  .similar  manner.  After  de- 
sorjition,  the  hy«lrocarlH>n  and  acidic  constitu¬ 
ents  are  .sei)arated  by  washintf  with  alkanol 
amines  «>r  other  alkaline  reajrent.s. 

K.  Hummel 


Dickens,  S.  P.,  ('ojrhlan.  C.  A.  and  Morrow,  P.  G. 
(assiirned  to  The  Texas  Co.)  Sh^PARATION 
OF  GASKS  FROM  MIXTURES  THEREOF. 
U.S.  2.697,439  (1952)  August  19. 

,A  .separation  of  mixed  having  different 

molecular  weights  is  attaine<i  by  ejectitig  a  flow¬ 
ing  stream  of  mixture  as  a  jet  acro.ss  a  gap  at 
the  extremity  of  a  nozzle.  The  lighter  compo¬ 
nent  diffuses  out  at  the  gap.  The  invention  is 
illu.strated  by  drawings.  I.  P.  Patel 

Methane  Reactions 

Gordon.  A.  S.  THE  REACTION  RETWEEN 
METHANE  AND  STEAM  IN  THE  TEMPER¬ 
ATURE  REGION  1000’  C.  Imt.  Enq.  Chfm., 
II.  1857-1864  (1952)  August. 

A  study  of  the  reaction  of  the  decomposition  of 
methane  with  .steam  at  1007  and  1033’  C  in¬ 
dicated  the  formation  of  ethane  as  a  primary 
reaction  and  further  dehydrogenation  result¬ 
ing  in  the  formation  of  ethylene  and  acetylene 
also  (H-curred.  The  pressure  of  acetylene  was 
found  to  catalyze  the  primary  reaction.  A  first- 
order  reaction-rate-constant  etiuation  is  al.so 
pn  .sented  as  a  function  of  the  methane  decom- 
|K>sition  and  space  velocity.  S.  Mori 

Nitrogen  Properties 

Ploomer,  O.  T.  and  Rao,  K.  N.  THERMO¬ 
DYNAMIC  PROPERTIES  OF  NITROGEN. 
Institute  of  Gas  Tt'chnology  Research  Rulletin 
18,  Chicago,  (1952)  Seiiteml)er. 

The  enginet'ring  design  of  plants  to  separate 
nitrogen  from  natural  gas  requires  accurate 
data  on  the  thermodynamic  propt>rties  of  nitro¬ 
gen  over  a  wide  range  of  conditions.  Published 
charts  either  cover  an  inadequate  range  of  pres¬ 
sure  or  suffer  from  scale  modulus  limitations. 

To  provide  charts  of  value  to  the  natural  gas 
industry,  the  usual  thermodynamic  properties 
of  nitrogen  have  been  recalculated  on  the  basis 
of  more  recent  fundamental  data  from  the  pub¬ 
lished  literature.  The  properties  are  presented 
in  tabular  form  and  as  charts  of  enthalpy  vs. 
entropy,  and  of  compressibility  factor  as  a 
function  of  temix-rature  and  pressure.  The 
range  of  the  tables  and  charts  is  from  saturated 
licluid  at  —320.4’  F  to  8U|)erheated  vapor  at 
500  F,  ami  pressures  from  10  to  1500  psia. 
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Properties  tabulateil  are  specific  volume,  en¬ 
thalpy.  entropy,  and  the  fugacity-to-pressure 
ratio.  For  the  superheated  vapor  region,  calcu¬ 
lations  were  based  on  zero-pressure  specific 
heat  data  and  a  new  equation  of  state. 

0.  T.  Bloomer 

Spectrometry 

Humphreys,  C,  J.  and  Kostkowski,  H.  J.  IN¬ 
FRARED  SPECTRA  OF  NOBLE  GASES 
(12000  to  19000  A).  J.  Reiteareh.  (N.BS.)  49, 
73-84  (1952)  August. 

The  first  spectra  of  helium,  neon,  argon,  kr>  p- 
ton,  and  xenon  were  obtained  in  the  12000  to 
19000  A  region.  New  wavelength  values  and 
some  new  lines  were  reported  and  cla.ssified. 

D.  V.  Kniebes 

The  following  articles,  the  ab.stracts  for  which 
appear  on  the  pages  indicated,  are  also  called 
to  your  attention ; 

Campbell.  J.  M.  DEHYDRATION  OF  NAT¬ 
URAL  GAS.  p.  212 

Riesz,  C.  H.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  NICKEL 
CRACKING  CATALYSTS,  p.  210 

9.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

Amine  Manufacture 

Re.sen.  F.  L.  JEFFERSON  CHEMICAL  CO., 
PORT  NECHES,  TEX.  (hi  Gas  J..  51,  102- 
103,  138-141  (1952)  August  25. 

The  steps  from  ethylene  to  mono,  di-  and  tri¬ 
ethanolamine,  are  presented.  W.  J.  Pleticka 

Ammonia  Production 

Gray,  W.  (a.ssigned  to  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.) 
PRODUCTION  OF  AMMONIA.  U.S.  2,610,- 
106  (1952)  September  9, 

Hydrocarbons  and  hydrogen  in  tail  gas  from 
ammonia  .synthesis  are  burned  with  air  and  the 
resulting  nitrogen  is  recycled.  D.  M.  Ma.son 

Resen,  F.  L.  PETROCHEM  REPORT:  LION 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  EL  DORADO.  ARK.  NEW 
AMMONIA  PLANT,  TO  BE  ERECTED 
NEAR  NEW  ORLEANS,  IS  IN  EARLY 
PLANNING  STAGE.  Oil  Gas  J..  51.  96-97, 
137  (1952)  August  18. 

Lion’s  El  Dorado  plant  for  production  of  an¬ 


hydrous  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  ammonium  ni¬ 
trate,  ammonium  sulfate,  and  sulfuric  acid 
from  natural  gas,  sulfur,  air  and  water  is  de¬ 
scribed.  D.  M.  Mason 

C8i  Removal 

Mapstone,  G.  E.  and  Chodkiewicz,  W.  J.  AL¬ 
KALI  EXTRACTION  OF  CARBON  DISUL¬ 
PHIDE  FROM  BENZOLE.  J.  Appl.  Chem. 
(British)  2,  435-438  (1952)  Augu.st. 

The  extraction  of  carbon  disulphide  from  its 
.solution  in  benzene  by  means  of  so<iium  hy¬ 
droxide  solution  is  a  fir.st-order  reaction  with 
respect  to  the  carbon  disulphide  content,  and  a(>- 
I)ears  to  be  diffusion-controlled  ( E  =  3.43  kcal.) . 
The  rate  of  extraction  is  a  function  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  mixing,  the  so<lium  hydroxide  concentra¬ 
tion,  and  temperature;  the  rate  may  be  in¬ 
creased  appreciably  by  the  addition  of  a  wet¬ 
ting  agent  and  or  glycol,  sucrose  or  molasses. 
At  71°  C.  about  90'’o  of  the  CS-  was  extracted 
in  60  minutes.  F'or  plant  use  higher  temper¬ 
ature  and  pressure  would  be  required  to  re¬ 
duce  the  time  of  mixing.  1).  M.  Mason 

Dioleiine  Removal 

Robinson,  S.  P.  (assigned  to  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.)  CONTINUOUS  SEPARATION  OF  HY- 
DROC^ARBONS  WITH  CUPROUS  HALIDE 
ABSORBENTS.  U.S.  2,606,938  (1952)  Au¬ 
gust  12. 

A  fluidized-bed  method  of  .selectively  absorb¬ 
ing  diolefins  from  gases  by  reaction  with  cup¬ 
rous  halides,  is  described.  D.  M.  Mason 


10.  CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Fluidized  Reactor 

Goodson,  L.  B.  and  Guyer,  J.  A.  (a.ssigned  to 
Phillips  Petroleum  Company)  FLUID  TYPE 
CATALYTIC  REACTION  CHAMBER  AND 
METHOD  OF  OPERATING  SAME.  U.S. 
2,606,097  (1952)  August  5. 

The  invention  claims  an  improved  reactor  de¬ 
sign  for  vapor  pha.sc‘  fluid  catalytic  proces.se8. 
The  features  are  a  reaction  zone  and  a  settling 
zone  contained  within  the  large  reaction  ves- 
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wl.  The  inventor!*  claim  that  hy  uainif  100-140 
mech  catal>»t  ami  apparent  vajM^r  velca-itieH  of 
0.2  ft  »»■<•  in  the  .Hettlinjr  zone,  none  of  the  cata¬ 
lyst  will  la*  carried  out  of  the  vessel.  The  vessel 
can  la*  u.s«*«l  on  any  ty|H*  of  fluidized  system  at 
low  or  hit(h  pressures.  W.  G.  Bair 

Heat  A  Mas*  Transfer 

IiiKels).  B  I).  VAPOKIZATIO.V  KATKS  AND 
IIKAT-TKANSFKU  (’OKFFICI  KNTS  FOB 
FI  BK  FigUID  DBOPS.  Chew.  h'ng.  Prog- 
riHH,  i;i,  4o;{-408  (1052)  August. 

This  article  presents  an  analytical  .solution  for 
the  absorption  of  a  solute  in  a  movinjf  la*d  of 
solid,  but  porous  spheres.  The  solution  is  based 
on  the  assumption  of  counter-current  and  rod¬ 
like  flow  of  solids  and  gas.  An  illu.slrated  prob¬ 
lem  is  solv»*d  in  order  to  show  how  to  use  the 
e(|uations.  Th**  final  n*sults  are  presented  graph¬ 
ically  and  algebraically.  B.  E.  Peck 

Kasten,  P.  B.  ami  Amuml.son,  N.  B.  ANALYT¬ 
ICAL  SOLUTION  FOB  SLMPLE  SYSTEMS 
IN  MOVING-BED  ADSOBBEBS.  Ind.  Kng. 
Chi  1,1..  11.  1704-1711  (1052)  July. 

Heat  transfer  c<H*Hicients  and  rates  of  valor¬ 
ization  were  obtained  for  nine  pure  li<iuid 
sph**res  in  air.  The  results  are  presented  as 
a  correlation  of  the  Nu.s.selt  number  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Beynolds  numlor,  the  Schmidt  num- 
lK*r  and  the  c<»nductivity  ratio  for  the  solute 
and  s<»lv»*nt.  Bates  of  evaporation  are  correlated 
as  functions  of  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the 
air  ami  va|Mir,  temis*ratuie  drop  from  sphere 
to  air,  latent  heat,  diameter  of  sphere  and  Bey- 
mtUls  and  Schmidt  numlors.  B.  E.  Peck 

Scrubber  Design 

AlccK-k,  .1.  F..  (England).  SUBMEBGED 

BLAST  GAS  SCBUBBEB.  U.S.  2,608,399 
( 1952)  August  26. 

The  patent  refers  to  a  novel  design  for  a  sub¬ 
merged-blast  gas  .scrublH*r  having  curved  baf- 
lU*s  arranged  to  provide  rapid  circulatory  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  scrubbing  water;  iH*rmitting  sub¬ 
stantially  a  con.stant  pressure  drop  with  gas 
(low,  and  designed  to  prevent  back-up  of  .scrub¬ 
bing  water  in  the  event  of  reversal  of  gas  flow. 

C.  von  Freder.sdorfT 


Ortgies,  B.  ('.  (assigned  to  Whiting  Corp.) 
HOBIZONTAL  GAS  SCBUBBEB.  U.S. 
2,608.267  (1952)  Augu.st  26. 

A  horizontal  fan-driven  gas  .scrubber  is  de- 
scrilH**!  for  removing  dust  from  air  comprising 
e.s.sentially  (a)  tangential  air  inlet  causing  ro¬ 
tary  motion  around  axial  water-spray  jets  (b) 
inner  multi-inlet  cyclone  having  axial  water- 
sprays,  folluwe<l  by  a  baffled  disengaging  space 
and  (c)  water  clarification  tank  and  continu¬ 
ous  sludge-removal  equipment. 

C.  von  F'redersdorff 

Sulfur  Recovery 

Nevins,  S.  L.  and  Gilliam,  J.  S.,  Jr.  (a.s.signed  to 
The  Fluor  ('orp..  Ltd.)  BECOVEBY  OF  ELE¬ 
MENTAL  SULFUB.  U.S.  2,603,464  (1952) 
July  15. 

An  apparatus  for  condensing  vai)or-pha.se  sul¬ 
fur  is  described.  The  sulfur  entrained  in  the 
reaction  gases  is  removed  by  a  countercurrent 
stream  of  liquid  sulfur.  C.  E.  Hummel 

The  following  articles,  the  abstracts  for  which 
appear  on  the  pages  indicated,  are  al.so  called 
to  your  attention : 

Berg,  C.  H.  ADSOBPTION  PBOCESS.  p.  220 
PETBOLEUM  BEFINEB  1952  PBOCESS 
SECTION,  p.  217 

11.  PROCESS  EQUIPMENT 
AND  INSTRUMENTATION 

Analog  Computors 

Crumb,  C.  B..  Jr.  ENGINEEBING  USES  OF 
ANALOG  COMPUTING  MACHINES.  Mech. 
Kug.,  74,  6.35-639  (1952)  August. 

This  paper  points  out  how  general-purpo.se  ana¬ 
log  computors  fit  into  the  over-all  pattern  of 
modern  computing  aids.  Descriptions  of  these 
machines  and  how  they  work  and  the  kinds  of 
problems  that  justify  automatic  computor  treat¬ 
ment  are  included.  B.  A.  Brown 

Dehumidifier 

Asker,  G.  C.  (assigned  to  Daly,  Merritt  and  Sul¬ 
livan,  Inc.)  AUTOMATIC  GAS  DBIEB.  U.S. 
2.606,627  (1952)  August  12. 

This  dehumidifier  has  its  automatic  valve,  cycle 
timing  and  .switching  mechanisms  combined  for 
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a  simplified  operation  by  a  single  motor  either 
for  a  single  or  duplex  unit  and  for  control  of 
dry  and  wet  air  outlets  or  inlets  or  both  where¬ 
by  an  economical  and  compact  simplicity  is  ef¬ 
fected.  I.  P.  Patel 

Ga> 

Connor,  W.  F.  HISTORY  AND  OPERATION 
OF  POSITIVE  DISPLACEMENT  GAS  ME¬ 
TERS.  Instruments.  25.  1279-1281  (1952) 
September, 

A  history  and  operation  of  dry-type  positive 
displacement  gas  meters  is  given. 

E.  F.  Searight 

High  Temperature  Furnace 

Rendall,  J.  H.  A  HIGH  TEMPERATURE 
SINTERING  FURNACE.  J.  Set.  Instruments 
(British),  29,  248-250  (1952)  August. 

A  high-temperature  furnace  where  materials 
of  dimensions  less  than  75  mm.  length  and 
15  mm.  diameter  may  be  heated  to  as  high  as 
2400°  C.  in  on  vacuum  or  hydrogen  atmosphere 
is  described.  Advantage  of  this  over  using  the 
specimen  as  a  resistor  in  an  electric  current  and 
thus  putting  enough  kva  evenness  of  tempera¬ 
ture  upon  the  whole  specimen.  S.  Mori 

LP-Gas  Measurement 

Perkins,  D.  C.  TESTING  LPG  MEASURING 
DEVICES.  LP-Gas.  12.  71-73,  124-125  (1952) 
August. 

The  equipment  and  procedures  used  by  the 
State  of  California  and  the  County  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  in  testing  LP-gas  measuring  devices  are 
described.  0.  T.  Bloomer 

Mixing  Control 

Schmidt,  E.  X.  and  Warner,  C.  W.  (assigned  to 
Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.)  GAS  MIXING  CON¬ 
TROL  METHOD  AND  APPARATUS.  U.S. 
2,608,199  (1952)  August  26. 

A  fully  automatic  peak-shaving  gas  control  sys¬ 
tem  is  described.  E.  F.  Searight 

Pipe  Line  Cleaner 

Blackman,  G,  R.  and  McWhorter,  C.  J,  STRAIN¬ 
ER  FOR  PIPE  LINES  AND  MEANS  FOR 


CLEANING  THE  SAME,  U.S.  2,606,663 
(1952)  August  12. 

A  new  strainer  for  cleaning  pipe  line  without 
interrupting  flow  while  cleaning  the  strainer 
is  described.  A  cylindrical  screen  in  the  strainer 
collects  all  the  deleterious  matter,  while  a  ro¬ 
tating  brush  cleans  this  .screen  and  directs  the 
accumulated  matter  to  a  lower  storage  tank. 

D.  C.  Garni 

The  following  articles,  the  abstracts  for  which 
appear  on  the  pages  indicated,  are  also  called 
to  your  attention : 

Partridge.  F.  M.  GAS  REGULATION  AND 

NOISE  CONTROL,  p.  209 

ODOR  INTENSITY  METER,  p.  214 

12.  MATERIALS  OF 
CONSTRUCTION 

Black  Iron  Substitutes 

Myler,  W.  M.,  Jr.  NOW  WE  HAVE  THE  AN¬ 
SWER  TO  “BLACK  IRON  OR  EQUIVA¬ 
LENT.”  Gas.  28.  45-47  (1952)  August. 

This  article  reviews  research  done  on  substi¬ 
tutes  for  black  iron.  It  gives  comparisons  of 
rates  of  corrosion  for  a  number  of  these  substi¬ 
tutes.  E.  F,  Searight 

Cathodic  Protection 

McCamish,  H.  M.  MAGNESIUM  ANODE  IN¬ 
STALLATIONS  IN  THE  GAS  DISTRIBU¬ 
TION  SYSTEM.  Pipe  Line  Sens.  24.  36-38 
(1952)  July. 

The  article  discusses,  in  two  installments,  the 
galvanic  corrosion  problems  that  arose  in  a 
new  service  area  following  the  installation  of 
adjacent  gas  and  water  systems.  The  subse¬ 
quent  plan  of  cathodic  protection  by  means  of 
magnesium  anode  installation  and  its  results 
are  described.  R.  A.  Brown 

Reichard,  E.  C.  CONTROL  GALVANIC  COR¬ 
ROSION.  STOP  COSTLY  FAILURES.  Ma- 
terials  and  Methods.  36,  83-86  (1952)  August. 
Environment  and  the  characteristics  of  metal 
are  both  important  in  determining  the  amount 
of  galvanic  corrosion.  Various  means  of  protect¬ 
ing  construction  materials  from  corrosion  are 
described.  They  include  u.se  of  sacrificial  anodes, 
inhibitors  and  anodic  and  cathodic  coatings. 

D.  C.  Garni 
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Corrosion 

Hackerman,  N.  EFFECT  OF  TEMPERA- 
TORE  ON  CORROSION  OF  METALS  BY 
WATER.  Ind.  Eng.  Chern.,  44,  1752-1755 
(1952)  AuRUHt. 

The  effect  of  temperature  on  corrosion  rates 
are  still  under  study.  The  factors  are  the  change 
in  Oi  >v>lubility,  the  solubilities  of  the  corro¬ 
sion  products,  difference  in  the  diffusion  rates 
and  the  particle  size  of  the  corrosion  product. 
The  overall  corrosion  rate  is  a  function  of  all 
variables  and  is  not  defined  in  general  but 
the  specific  case  may  be  analyzed. 

W'.  G.  Bair 

Corrosion  Inhibitors 

Bre-ston,  J.  N.  CORROSION  CONTROL  WITH 
ORGANIC  INHIBITORS.  Ind.  Eng.  Chern., 
44.  1755-1761  (1952)  August. 

Organic  inhibitors  have  been  developed  by 
recent  research  which  will  successfully  control 
corrosion  in  acid  environment,  at  high  temper¬ 
ature,  and  with  control  of  microbiological  ac¬ 
tion.  They  are  the  only  means  of  effective  con¬ 
trol  in  many  ca.ses.  They  are  used  extensively 
in  the  [)etroleum  industry,  acid  cleaning  solu¬ 
tions,  refrigeration  and  power  plant  applica¬ 
tions.  W.  G.  Bair 

Ulmer.  R.  C.  and  Wood.  J.  W.  INHIBITORS 
FOR  ELIMINATING  CORROSION  IN 
STEAM  AND  CONDENSATE  LINES.  Ind. 
Eng.  Chern.,  44,  1761-1769  (1952)  August. 

Exi)erimental  tests  were  run  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  two  tyjies  of  corrosion  control¬ 
ling  metho<ls  in  steam  conden.sate  systems.  One 
methwl  consisted  of  the  addition  of  alkaline 
substances  in  solution  to  the  system  in  order 
to  raise  the  pH  and  neutralize  the  acidic  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  water.  The  second  method  con¬ 
sisted  of  adding  film-forming  substances  to 
the  water  so  that  the  metal  was  protected  from 
the  corrosive  rntnlia.  The  effect  of  I)oth  of  these 
treatments  was  observed  on  mild  steel,  copper 
and  yellow  brass.  The  acid  neutralizers  were 
found  to  give  the  best  results.  Film-forming 
materials  were  effective  but  to  a  les.ser  extent. 
If  the  system  consists  entirely  of  iron  the  pH 
adjusting  method  is  be.st,  a  pH  minimum  of 
8.2  lK?iiig  required.  If  copper  and  bra.ss  are 
pre.sent,  the  pH  should  be  maintained  in  the 


range  of  7.0  to  7.5  where  the  corrosion  of  cop¬ 
per  and  brass  is  low.  E.  J.  Pyrcioch 

Plastic  Uses 

McCamly.  F.  C.  LAMINATED  THERMO¬ 
SETTING  PLASTICS.  Petroleum  Eng.,  24. 
C4:i-C46  (1952)  August. 

The  increasing  importance  of  laminated  ther¬ 
mosetting  plastics  as  u.sed  in  the  oil  and  gas 
industries  as  component  materials  is  discussed. 
The  combination  of  mechanical,  electrical  and 
physical  properties  of  the.se  materials  have  pro¬ 
duced  such  outstanding  features  as  high  me¬ 
chanical  strength,  corrosion  resistance,  both 
electrolytic  and  chemical,  and  low  moisture  ab¬ 
sorption.  R.  A.  Brown 

Well  Corrosion  Control 

Shock,  D.  A.  and  Sudbury,  J.  D.  CORROSION 
CONTROL  IN  GAS-LIFT  WELLS.  Corrosion, 
8,  296-299  (1952)  September. 

Severe  corrosion  was  found  to  be  taking  place 
in  the  South  Texas  oil  wells  where  producing 
pressures  were  not  abnormally  high.  Most  of 
these  wells  were  produced  by  gas  lift.  An  in¬ 
vestigation  was  instigated  to  study  the  causes 
of  the  corrosion  and  find  some  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  it  under  control.  An  Otis  type  “F”  tubing 
stop  was  developed  to  hold  a  specially  designed 
coupon  so  that  the  corrosion  rates  could  be 
checked  at  various  levels  in  the  tubing.  The 
studies  indicated  that  the  rates  of  corrosion  fol¬ 
lowed  the  general  corrosive  criteria  set  up  for 
condensate  wells  when  the  pressure  conditions 
at  given  depths  and  temperatures  and  CO^  con¬ 
tents  were  considered.  The  top-hole  coupons  did 
not  reflect  the  actual  severity  of  corrosion  which 
could  be  taking  place  down  the  hole  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  do  in  condensate  wells.  It  was 
also  found  that  in  these  gas-lift  wells  a  consid¬ 
erable  height  of  water  column  was  present  in 
the  annular  space,  and  any  successful  inhibition 
method  had  to  be  so  designed  that  the  inhibitor 
would  mix  in  the  water  and  diffu.se  through  it 
to  fall  to  the  bottom.  Oil-soluble  and  emulsifiable 
inhibitors  were  therefore  found  to  be  unsatis¬ 
factory,  because  they  were  blown  through  the 
ga.s-lift  valves  and  never  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  tubing.  General  factors  governing  corrosion 
mitigation  problems  in  these  oil  wells  are 
discussed.  Authors’  Abstract 
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